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Hope Bayes is Ediphone secretary to Mr. J. A. Thom- 
son, Manager of Sales (U.S.A.) of Aluminum Import 
Corporation in Radio City, New York. Miss. Bayes 
was ready for this important position, created when 
Ediphones were installed—she had already had Edi- 
phone training. 


Any girl who can step into today’s fast-moving 
business world as a trained Ediphone secretary has a 
decided advantage—an advantage which can open 
doors for her. It will pay you to provide your graduates 
with this valuable training for success. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS — 
principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, board members— want these new 
educational materials. They are not 


organizing class time, they are a real 
asset in your community relations 
program. Use them to dress up your 
annual report, your bulletins to par- 
ents and teachers, with illustrations 
and color for greater readership and 
favorable interest. 


TEACHERS — in all grades, in any size 
school—want more interesting class- 
room materials. These new teachmeg 
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can be an efficient duplicator oper- 
ator in your own right—able to pro- 
duce your own good ideas when you 
want them in the quantity you need. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS want 


these modern visual teaching ma- 


only valuable help in teaching and in * 


terials. They help students to greater 
independence in the study of stencil 
duplication. They help make every 
minute productive in student learn- 
ing. The minimum of supervision 
needed gives you more time for in- 
dividual instruction. 


STAFFS OF SCHOOL PAPERS — 
editor. art director, instructor, faculty 
sponsor—will find here the help you 
need for professional-lookhing papers 
and annuals. Illustrations of all kinds. 
Complete “how to do it” details. In- 
structions presented to lighten the 
burden for teachers. Students benefit 
from self teaching in doing the work. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES save time 
and work. When principals and de- 
partment heads call on you to pro- 
duce a bulletin, here is the help you 
need. Organize it, plan it attractively. 
Illustrations, if called for. Produce 
it yourself without further help. 
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tions. Three colors. 
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classroom reading. 
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Cansler (Northwestern), leading 
authorities in business machine edu- 
cation. The “last word” in teaching 
stencil preparation. Complete course 
of 15 assignments. 

Certificates of Proficiency, awarded 
by A. B. Dick Company, available 
for students completing the course. 
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PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Drawings 
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and ideas on loose-leaf pages for easy 
tracing on the Mimeograph illumi- 
nated drawing board. 
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annual report, or special bulletin. 
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INDERELLA GIRL—1948 version—is the one who — Every Dictaphone machine installed creates a 
i steps from school into a successful career. golden opportunity for a school graduate who has 
already mastered Dictaphone transcription. And 
Dictaphone Electronic Machines—so easy and pleas- 
ant to use—are being installed as never before! 


The qualifying slipper, in this case, can be train- 
ing in the Electronic Dictation Method. 
More and more, today’s top-paying jobs require 


Dictaphone-trained secretaries. That’s why it has become increasingly important 


to give your students the magical advantage of 
Dictaphone training. The Dictaphone Certificate of 
Proficiency, awarded after successful completion of 
the Dictaphone Business Practice Course, is a greater 
asset than ever before. 


Today, it’s easy for you to teach this valuable 
course with completely modern equipment. The 
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The Human 
Equation in 
Business 
Education 


It has often been said that “if it weren’t for people this would be an ideal world.” How true 
in business education as in every other social grouping. But if it weren’t for people there would 
be no world for practical purposes, so we have to live with each other in some fashion. Like men 
talking about women or women about men, or just humans about humans, “you can’t live with 
them, and you can’t live without them.” That great cynic Schopenhauer compared us with por- 
cupines in cold weather. If they get too close together they will stick each other, and yet they want 
the benefit of each other’s heat. Porcupines have the problem of getting the maximum amount of 
closeness compatible with not getting stuck—so it is with humans. 

Pettiness, doubt about the integrity of the other fellow, looking for the sty in the eyes of others, 
insinuation about the other person’s intelligence—these and similar disintegrating qualities are as 
characteristic of business education as they are of other groups. Fortunately, the elevating qualities 
of trust, goodwill, respect for the point of view of others, tolerance for the failures of others, and 
awareness of our own are also usual qualities. Everyone must have had the experience of becoming 
a member of a new social group—a school faculty, for example—and assuming that the group was 
unified in its objectives, loyal, prone to mutual understanding, and possible reserve against the 
newcomer, There was a'mixture of relief and disappointment when this was found not true. Re- 
lief because the various cliques started bidding for the support of the newcomer and thus gave 
him some welcome—disappointment that this group, too, had the pettiness so common to human be- 
ings. 

One would hope for a somewhat higher standard among people in a fairly small field like busi- 
ness education well on its way to professionalization, Unfortunately this is not so. Private busi- 
ness school men cast suspicion on public school instructors and the compliment is more than re- 
turned. While there is some small cause for these suspicions, in a larger aspect they are evidences 
of small-mindedness. Both groups have so much in common that they really cannot ‘afford to quar- 
rel... Collegiate schools of business belittle the work of the high schools and high school business 
teachers decry the work of the colleges. Teachers of distributive education feel themselves superior 
to office training teachers, because distributive education is subsidized by the Federal Government, 
though why such questionable favoritism can beget a feeling of being better than others is difficult 
to understand. Teachers of office training pride themselves on the ‘numbers taking bookkeeping 
and shorthand as if mere numbers were any evidence of goodness, or, worse, condemn distribu- 
tive education as thin though it must be obvious that there is plenty of thinness in all education. 
Members and officers of one business teachers association cast aspersions on the motives of other 
business teacher association for faults of which they are equally and sometimes more guilty. These 
tempests in a teapot are blithely ignored by the mass of business teachers who find this dissen- 
sion a good excuse for doing nothing. 

Worst of all is petty sniping among individuals. It would be laughable if it were not so pathetic 
to listen to one person accuse another of questionable motives when he himself can be called to task 
for the same thing. Another labels a colleague as being of low-level intellect, when some of the con- 
tortions of logic he uses in arriving at his own conclusions sound like some of the writings of the 
Hindu mystics to the non-initiated. A third blasts at his colleagues for accepting travel expense from 
publishers for a service well earned, but blandly accepts such refund when the situation makes it 
desirable for him to do the same. 

Can’t we all realize that none has a monopoly of intelligence; that there are different types of 
ability? Honesty is not a simple trait, and intellectual honesty is even more ephemeral. How can 
anyone class others as intellectually dishonest, and be unaware of his own failings? Doubt as 
to intellectual dishonesty, conscious or unconscious, can be cast upon the writings or talks of anyone 
who has attempted to express himself fully and often—especially if one takes isolated statements 
and separates them from their context and implied meanings, Are we so small that we can’t ever 
separate personal from professional matters? Can we never recall that “it ill behooves any of us to 
speak ill of the rest of us... ?” Good will, understanding, tolerance for the w eaknesses and fail- 
ures of others, and humility about our own virtues and abilities are needed far more than research 
in business education and in other professions. Research will not solve the basic problems of busi- 
ness education or of any other social area. Willingness to go more than half way, real understand- 
ing of others’ points of view are the roads to social improvement. We can at least make a start 
in business education where it is easy to become professionally adult. 

These comments are not meant as condemnation of others. The writer takes them upon himself 
alone as a challenge to be less critical of others and more so of himself. It is hoped that readers 
will challenge their own activities and thoughts rather than those of others. If we will all do 
this even a little more successfully than we have in the past, improvement in business education 
will be well under way. 
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MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 





EDUCATOR 


Here is the machine that is being used by hun- 


dreds of schools the country over; the most prac- 


tical machine ever made for classroom work in AVAILABLE T0 ALL TEACHERS 


Office Practice and Business Arithmetic. 


, f Study in Office Machi 
The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe ‘ ree Bins) ui ile sealant: 


Adding Calculator made expressly for schools, e@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
cator (form B182) 


and sold to schools only, at a special price to 
@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- 


fit school budgets. tion Plan (form B118) 
A Monroe-trained student has acquired a skill . ol eg sore Pian For 
that has a ready market; he understands the These practical teaching helps are yours 


free for the asking—write our Educa- 
: 4 tional Department—just specify form 
throughout American business. number. 


machine and the methods that are being used 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc.”s2.2"0°2" 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


TTT (IHN 





(ULNA 


Did You Ever? [Did you ever 

(1) Hear of “many high schools” closing their business departments because of lack of teachers ?* 

(2) See girls remain in high school longer in time of war because they could take business 
courses in the 9th and 10th years instead of taking available jobs? 

(3) Know an office manager who took the initiative in getting a cooperative training program 
going “in order to obtain a good percentage of these pupils upon graduation?” 

(4) See “large numbers of private business schools close” in times of “unusual prosperity ?” 

(5) Know of a private business school that was “maintained by government subsidy ?” 

(6) See “13th and 14th-year education programs paralleling the regular school system” set 
up by “our government” in times of depression ? 

(7) Hear me object to “curriculum reorganization ?” 

(8) See me pass up an opportunity to work for sound consumer or personal-use business train- 
ing for every high school student ? 


Neither have I! 


— 


nother Ripley me of our great cities teachers of shorthand have been struggling with a momentous ques- 
Another Ripl In one of t cities teach f shorthand | i truggling with t | 

Pag wey It tion. It is as to whether or not a student who fails shorthand on the first try, repeats it, and in the 
iia final tests does exactly as well as does another who is a “first-timer” should receive the same mark 


as the “first-timer.” 

After much discussion the question was put to a vote. Which side won has not been revealed 
to me, but the reasons given for both the “Yes” and ‘‘No” votes would leave the question unan- 
swered as not a one of them is valid. While my vote is an unqualified ““No” (against limitation 
of maximum grade for a “‘second-timer’’), my reasons for it don’t check with the others, 

The ‘‘Ayes” says that “achievement refers to level of ability, understanding, or production ac- 
quired in a given time.’ Just so, perhaps, for informational courses under academic rules, but not 
for skill courses where the results are measurable skills. Mary, a “first-timer,” takes and gets out 
a certain amount of dictation in a given time and receives a grade of “B.” Susan, a “second- 
timer,” takes and gets out the same amount of the same dictation in the same time with the same 
degree of accuracy. In my book she too gets a “B.” I don’t believe that the learning-time factor 
ever is taken into account as is alleged. Jane, a “‘first-timer,” has devoted 30 minutes a day to 
shorthand, but Grace, also a “first-timer” has had to put 60 minutes a day on this subject. This 
difference in learning time doesn’t enter into their marks, as everyone knows. 

“Many intelligence tests and other ability tests set a time limit on performance.” Sure. But what 
does this have to do with the question? Of course the final tests taken by Mary and Susan had 
time limits; but does this prove that getting ready to take them also must have time limits ? 

“The “Ayes” go on to say that “in shorthand and typewriting we set a limit of two years for the 
acquisition of a certain level of competency.” Nothing of the kind. We take two years to reach 
“a certain level of competency,” but that is not setting a limit of time, Shorthand is scheduled 
for two years, and every student keeps on with it that long no matter what his level of achieve- 
ment is at any point along the way, unless he falls down completely at the end of some intermediate 
grading time. Why should either Grace or Jane try to beat the schedule set for them? Is there 
any reason whatsoever why we shouldn’t set a goal in skill courses like shorthand and typewriting 
and tell our students that as soon as they reach it they may turn to something else? None except 
that all teachers and students must fall in with the lock-step method still used in running high 
schools. 

The “Ayes” say that “in a business office ‘production’ is important as well as accuracy of per- 
formance.” Yes; and “office production” means something quite different from the classroom stand- 
ard of w-p-m. 

ut the employer will not ask Mary and Susan how long it took them to get the stenographic 
ability they possess, and then hire Mary because she got it quicker. Nor will he find out that Jane 
took half as much time to get her lessons as Grace did before making a choice. 

“In business, the slow thinker and do-er is at a disadvantage.” A lot could be said on this one, 
but we shall merely observe that linking “thinker” and “‘do-er” is fatal to the argument. 

“Is it fair to give the second-timer and the repeater the same mark for the same level of achieve- 


1 Qhservation and Opinion, Harm Harms, The Journal of Business Education, December, 1947. 
2 Quotations are from a report of the meeting where the question was discussed. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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MECHANIZATION 
has brought to figure- 
work of every kind en- 
tirely new standards of 
efficiency and production. For individuals properly 
qualified to take advantage of this change, it now 
brings corresponding new possibilities in personal 
advancement. 

Are you completely in touch with the latest de- 
velopments and trends in mechanized 


ning. For today’s complete line of National Account- 
ing Machines blankets practically the entire field of 
figure-work. And a reasonable proficiency in the 
operation of these Nationals has now become an 
expected qualification for even a beginner’s opening 
with many of the most desirable employers. 

Your local National representative will be most 
happy to discuss this with you, and to indicate 
the experience of other leading business schools. 

Or, if you prefer, you may write to 





accounting? A talk with your local 
National representative might open 
new vistas for your thinking and plan- 








The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and 
Service Offices in over 400 cities. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Louis A. Leslie 


The C. C. and C. gentleman of this magazine last month criticized and challenged and commented 
on some misquotations from my recent article on shorthand prognosis." In fact, it seems to be 
an occupational disease for criticizers, challengers, and commentators to misquote the articles 
they are criticizing and challenging. 

Through the courtesy of the editor of THe JourNaL, I have been given this opportunity to 
let the light of truth and accuracy dispel the mists of misquotation. 

Let us examine a few of the statements made by the CCC gentleman. He says ; 

In fact, it is difficult to believe that the author could possibly be serious in presenting 
his test * ‘as a guide to determine who should study shorthand,” but he says “in all serious- 
ness.” 

The paragraph being quoted here is obviously on Page 94, as it is the only one in which the 
expression “‘in all seriousness” was used. The paragraph actually reads: 

This suggested shorthand prognostic test is offered in all seriousness as a simple, quick 
means of determining those pupils who might well be rejected if it is impossible or un- 
desirable to let into the shorthand classes all those who apply for the subject. 

Tt is true that, in a sense, a test that will determine rejections will automatically determine 
the acceptances. The declared purpose of the test, however, is “to determine those pupils who 
might well be rejected.” When the original paragraph is completely and correctly quoted, it is 
difficult to understand how the CCC gentleman could have written the very last sentence in his criti- 
cism: 

The one [test] under review is but a figment of the imagination, or merely propa- 
ganda for letting all and sundry into shorthand classes. 

When the CCC gentleman gets the quotation right, he apparently misunderstands it. Perhaps he 
has not had recent shorthand experience himself or perhaps he is not thoroughly familiar with the 
findings of the psychologists in the last 20 years or so. One paragraph of his article reads: 

But here’s the gem that shorthand teachers will like: “Can he think and reason? No, 
not as a rule, and that is why the high school child is the ideal skill learner.” And this: 
“Skills such as shorthand, are ideally learned without thinking and reasoning.” Yes, 
sir, that is right there in the article! 

The assumption here is that I have been caught with my hand in the jam jar and should now fall 
down and plead for mercy. Why this howdy-do about a statement like “Skills, such as shorthand, 
are ideally learned without thinking and reasoning”? That is only a feeble reflection of the detailed 
and magnificent statement of the same fact made by Morrison over 20 years ago in his Practice 
of Teaching in the Secondary School—a statement that has been echoed and proved to the hilt by 
scores of reputable psychologists in the last 20 years. 

A psychological commonplace like this should need no defense, and none will be attempted here. 
It may be that because of lack of shorthand teaching experience and/or failure to read the orig- 
inal article carefully, the CCC gentleman does not realize that the requirement of shorthand skill 
and the ability to make mailable transcripts represent two entirely different learning problems. 
Shorthand teachers, of course, realize this immediately. Just in case some non-shorthand teacher 
might fall into error in this matter, the author on Page 92 of the original article stated specifically : 

Prognosis for transcription is entirely another story that has been dealt with elsewhere? 
and that need not be repeated here. 

At the foot of that page, the reader should have found without difficulty the footnote given 
at the foot of this page, referring him to the full treatment of the difference between shorthand 
learning and transcription learning and the necessary difference in methods of prognosis. How- 
ever, it is probably difficult to stop for careful reading of an article that is in the process of being 
criticized and challenged, Besides, it is much easier to find things to criticize and to challenge if 
one does not bother to read the details. 

Let’s look at just one more paragraph. The CCC gentleman writes: 

The author has great faith in school marks. ‘‘The No. 1 child in his high school 
class at the end of two years of high school will have a brighter mind” than the child 
“at the bottom of the class” barring “unusual circumstances.” 

It happens that in the original article, the sentence immediately preceding the partial quotation 
just given reads: 


1 “A Suggested Prognostic Test for Shorthand” by Louis A. Leslie, American Business Education, December, 1947, p. 91. 
2 “Shorthand Prognosis’? by Louis A. Leslie, Business Education World, February and March, 1947, pp. 338 and 406. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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TO JOB OPPORTUNITIES 






Small retailers, department stores, banks, giant indus- 
trial organizations—thousands of businesses stand- 
ardizing on Burroughs business machines make it 
possible for students to become wage earners quickly 
when trained as Burroughs operators. 





The doors to opportunity are many, the need for 
skilled operators is large and continuous, the possi- 
bilities for schools that provide training on Burroughs 
office machines are proportionately great. 


To help schools develop students into practical, 
experienced operators, Burroughs has developed 
numerous training aids, texts and courses based on 
actual practice in business machine operations through- 
out banking, business and industry. These training aids 
can help simplify student training and make it more 
effective. 


For information just phone the nearest Burroughs 
office, or write direct to the Educational Division, 
.Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, 32. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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A Program for Social Business Education 


UR present program of basic 

business education is built on 
the assumption that business educa- 
tion has two major functions in the 
secondary school, namely : 

(1) To provide training in those 

phases of business that concern 

every member of organized so- 
ciety. 

(2) To provide vocational prep- 

aration for those who wish to 

enter the field of business as a 

vocation. 

These functions are assumed to be 
of equal importance. Acceptance of 
this point of view committed us to 
provide within the business educa- 
tion department a program of gen- 
eral business training for all second- 
ary school students. We have at- 
tempted, to a limited extent, to carry 
out this self-imposed function 
through a number of unconnected 
courses, taught within the business 
education department, taught by 
business education teachers, and rec- 
ognized as part of the business edu- 
cation curriculum. These courses 
have been grouped under the general 
heading social-business or basic busi- 
ness courses. These courses, in turn, 
are generally accepted as having two 
major outcomes: 


(1) To provide general business 
information and training for all 
secondary school students. 

(2) To provide a broader un- 
derstanding of business to aug- 
ment the technical business 
courses for vocational business 
students. 


The Dual Objective 

The result of this dual objective 
program has been the development 
of a basic business education pro- 
gran which has not proved to be 
good general education nor has it 
proved to be good vocational back- 
ground training. Basic business 
courses reach too small a per cent 
of the secondary student body to 
consider it effective as a general edu- 
cation program. As now organized 
they cannot be considered good voca- 
tional background training for they 
duplicate major elements of and are 
poorly correlated with the technical 
business courses. 

Doubtless there will be many rea- 
sons advanced as to why our basic 
business education program has not 
fulfilled our commendable goals. The 
failure of our teacher training insti- 
tutions, the lethargy of the average 
business teacher, and many other rea- 
sons may be given, but to me the 
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reason is far more basic. I believe 
that the unsatisfactory status of 
basic business education stems from 
three errors of judgment. 


(1) The untenable assumption 
that the business curriculum has 
two equally important functions 
—that of providing general edu- 
cation for all youth, and that of 
providing vocational training. 
(2) That any series of basic 
business courses can be so or- 
ganized within the business edu- 
cation department as to bring 
general business information and 
training to all secondary, school 
students. 

(3) That there can and will be 
provisions made within the vo- 
cational training program for 
an extended series of basic busi- 
ness courses to augment or sup- 
plement the more technical busi- 
ness courses, 


Objectives Not Equally Important 

It is my opinion that the secondary- 
school business curriculum does not 
have two equally important functions. 
It has but one major function and 
that is to provide a program of pre- 
vocational and vocational training. 
That is the reason why our business 
curriculum exists in the secondary 
school and that is the reason why we, 
as business teachers, are there. To 
assume otherwise simply is not be- 
ing realistic and is not consistent 
with currently accepted views of 
educational administrators. It is not 
consistent with expressed opinions of 
secondary education curriculum con- 
sultants. It is not consistent with 
group thinking in education as docu- 
mented in such reports as ‘‘Educa- 
tion for All Youth” or the “Harvard 
Report.” I do not find in any of these 
sources encouragement for the point 
of view so widely accepted in busi- 
ness education circles that we have 
a responsibility of organizing, within 
the business education department, 
general business courses which will 
become a part of the core program 
of all secondary school students. 

Of course, I believe that there is 
a great deal of business information 
that every secondary school student 
should possess. Certainly we as busi- 
ness teachers are concerned with see- 
ing that such information becomes 


a part of the education of all stu- 
dents, but in so far as it is common 
to the needs of all secondary school 
students then it becomes an element 
of general education and not busi- 
ness education. As a part of general P: 
education it becomes a function of 
education as a whole and not a self- 
imposed function of the business 
education department carrying a 
business education copyright. 


General Education is Not Business 
Education 

It is realized that many may take 
the view that this is but quibbling 
over words; a mere matter of ter- 
minology which fundamentally is of 
little importance. [I cannot agree. 
When we attach the label “business” 
to any course and connect it with the 
business department of the school, 
it invariably carries the connotation 
to the school administrator, to the 
secondary school pupil, and to the 
public at large of being an element 
of or closely connected to vocational 
training. I see little or no hope of 
obtaining wide acceptance of basic 
business subject matter so long as 
we persist in tying it to the business 
department. Let us promote it as an 
element of general educatjon, not as 
business education. 

Acceptance of this point of view 
does not mean that we are returning 
“to what we had forty years ago” as 
expressed by Dr. Eyster in his ex- 
cellent article in the October issue of 
The American Business Education. 
We must interpret our vocational 
function broadly. We must realize 
that vocational training must be based 
on a sound program of pre-voca- 
tional training, and must be far 
broader than mere skill training. 

We. are making a second error in 
judgment when we assume that any 
series of courses within the business 
education department can be so or- 
ganized as to bring general business 
information and training to all sec- 
ondary school students. 

We must remember that we are 
but one of the many departments 
which make up the secondary school. 
Surely we are conscious of the fact 
that most departments in the second- 
ary school claim that there are ele- 
ments in their subjects that are in- 
dispensable to the well-rounded edu- 
cation of every secondary school 
youth. There simply isn’t time in the 
secondary school for every student 
to take every course offered by every 
department that claims it is an in- 
dispensable part of the general edu- 
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cation of all youth. The results of 
this pattern are obvious. It does not 
add up to a common general educa- 
tion program, but to a hodge-podge. 
Each course and each department 
reaches a small per cent of the stu- 
dent body. This organization inevit- 
ably leads to a tremendous amount 
of duplication of subject matter 
within a given department and _ be- 
tween departments, 


Departmental Competition 


The solution does not lie in each 
department jockeying for a position 
in the common program. The solu- 
tion lies in inter-departmental co- 
operation. I believe that we need to 
sit down with the representatives of 
the home economics department, the 
social science department, the math- 
ematics department, the manual 
training department, and all other 
departments in the secondary school 
and work out a core program for all 
students; a core program that will 
cut across present departmental lines 
and that will lose its departmental 
affiliation. 

This proposal does not mean aban- 
doning the subject matter, unless you 
consider that any solution that does 
not result in the courses being labeled 
as business courses, and_ identified 
with the business department, and 
taught by the business teacher as 
abandonment of subject matter. 

Isn’t it possible that we have been 
over zealous of our vested interests ? 
I think that Professor Nichols, in 
his own inimitable style, summarizes 
this point of view in a recent Journal 
of Business Education editorial when 
he states, “Now really, should we 
worry because J.B.T. is ‘absorbed 
into the core curriculum?’ Or be- 
cause business law ‘is taught as a 
social study ?’ Or because commercial 
geography is taught by non-commer- 
cial teachers? Should we not be the 
first to recognize the universal values 
of these subjects and want them to 
be so placed as to be within the reach 
of all? Are we first of all ‘commer- 
cial teachers’ and last of all ‘educa- 
tors?’ Are we more concerned about 
the size of our department than we 
are about the education opportunities 
of youth?” 


Basic Business in the Vocational Program 


Our third error of judgment is as- 
suming that there can and will be 
provisions made within the vocational 
training program for an extended 
series of basic business courses. 

Certainly.no one can predict with 
certainty what the curriculum of to- 
morrow will be, but I believe it is 
fairly safe.to predict that vocational 
training will not be permitted to 
dominate. the in-school time of the 
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secondary school student. It is en- 
tirely likely that vocational training 
will be confined to approximately 
one-third to one-fourth of the stu- 
dent’s time, namely four or five sub- 
ject matter units out of the total 16. 
Regardless of how loudly we may 
proclaim that all of the courses which 
comprise our business curriculum as 
now organized are not technically 
vocational, we will not be heard. 
Even in our colleges, the very strong- 
hold of traditionalism, the trends are 
very pronounced for limiting the 
amount of work which may be taken 
by a student in any one department. 
If in the secondary school curricu- 
lum of tomorrow we must organize 
our sequence of business courses for 
any one student around four or five 
subject matter units, there simply 
will not be room for an extended 
series of so-called basic business 
courses and still leave room for tech- 
nical training. The solution must be 
found in integration of subject mat- 
ter. 
Conclusion 

(1) Our present program of basic 
business education cannot be consid- 
ered effective because it is failing to 
realize its objectives. It is not effec- 
tive as a general education program, 
designed for all secondary school 
students, nor is it properly organized 
so as to provide good vocational 
background training for vocational 
business students. Revision is needed 
but that revision is more basic than 
the mere juggling of courses or top- 
ics, we need a_ reconsideration of 
basic concepts. 

(2) The proposition that our prob- 
lems will be solved when we organize 
a series of basic business courses 
running from the 9th through the 
12th year which will become part of 
the core program of all secondary 
school students simply is not realistic. 
We have had no encouragement for 
such thinking from the past and 
there is nothing evident in the future 
which would lead us to entertain any 
such expectations. 

(3) We have no copyright on the 


subject matter. We do have . duty 
and an interest, however, in seeing 
that certain elements of gener! busi. 
ness information is brought to all 
secondary school students. We will 
not reach this aim so long as ‘ve in- 
sist on attaching this subject ‘matter 
to the business department and to the 
business curriculum. The long term 
solution lies in the core program 
which will cut across departmental 
lines. We should strive for interde- 
partmental cooperation and encour- 
age the development of such a core 
program. 

Until the core program becomes a 
reality, there may be justification for 
an intermediate step. I refer to the 
possible need for the organization 
of one course within the business de- 
partment built around general busi- 
ness information designed for non- 
vocational business students. This 
course might be offered in the 11th 
or 12th year. In building this course, 
however, | believe that we should find 
out what general business informa- 
tion is now being taught in such 
courses as junior high mathematics, 
in general math, in the social sci- 
ences, and possibly the home econom- 
ics department, and not strive to du- 
plicate, but to supplement this ma- 
terial. Such an approach would be 
a cooperative approach and quite the 
contrary to our present attitude of 
assuming that any business informa- 
tion taught in other departments is 
ineffectual, and represents poaching 
on our subject matter. 

(4) Those elements of basic busi- 
ness education which are pre-voca- 


tional in nature and those which 
augment the technical — business 


courses should be retained within the 
business curriculum. We must rea- 
lize however that the amount of time 
which a student will be permitted to 
devote to vocational training will be 
limited. This limitation of time will 
probably mean that those elements 
which are not pre-vocational in na- 
ture will of necessity be integrated 
within the framework of our pres- 
ent technical vocational courses. 





The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
respect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you ll 


find some interesting answers. 


How Can Business Teachers Develop More 
Adequate Facilities in Cooperative Education? 
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Business By Letter in 1797 


by Carl Naether 


The University of Southern California 


HI: available correspondence of 

Samuel Myers, commission mer- 
chant and speculator of Richmond, 
Virginia, covers the period from 
May 25, 1796, to December 22, 1798. 
It appears in his Letter-Book, which 
was made available to this investiga- 
tor through the courtesy of the Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Galleries. 

The book comprises a total of 648 
letters, dispatched over a period of 
thirty-one months, or at the rate 
of approximately twenty letters per 
month, to a total of 104 correspond- 
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sugar, molasses, tobacco, coffee, 
wine, rum, and whatever other com- 
modities promised profitable trade. 
Much merchandise was _ imported 
from the West Indies, and some of 
it direct from England and Holland. 
The tobacco, of course, was raised 
in Virginia. There are frequent 
references to French brandy and to 
Malaga wine, Judging from letters 
addressed to Samuel Myers’ father 
and to his brothers, most of the male 
members of the Myers family ap- 
pear to have been engaged in this 
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ents residing in twenty-two different 
states and several foreign countries. 
Almost half of the 648 letters were 
addressed to six correspondents, 
who lived in Norfolk, Virginia; 
Petersburg, Virginia; Chesterfield, 
Virginia; Boston, Massachusetts; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; and New 
York, N. Y. A few letters were 
addressed to firms in London, Eng- 
land, and in Amsterdam, Holland. 
Samuel Myers did a_ thriving 
speculative business in wheat, flour, 
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business. With all of them Samuel 
Myers maintained cordial business 
relations. In letters to his brothers 
frequently appears the phrase “our 
respected father”—a mark of filial 
respect. 

All letters found in this unique 
copy book, which measured 714” x 
12”, were pen-written—some beauti- 
fully, others almost illegibly. Varia- 
tions of four different styles of hand- 
writing appear in its pages ; each page 
accommodated from one to three let- 


ters. Written in black ink on white 
paper, they are all well preserved. 


Mechanical Form of Letters 

We find that while approximately 
a one-inch margin was used on the 
left side, none whatever was used 
on the right side; and top and _ bot- 
tom margins were quite narrow. 
That a similar arrangement was used 
in actual letters sent in the course 
of business, is evident from an ex- 
amination of various letter collec- 
tions at the Huntington Library. 

In so far as the requisite parts 
of the mechanical set-up of the busi- 
ness letter are concerned, we find 
all of them represented in this late 
18-century collection of business let- 
ters. In other words, every one 
of the Myers’ letters is provided 
with a heading, an inside address, 
an opening salutation, a body, a clos- 
ing salutation, and a signature. Ap- 
parently Samuel Myers wrote prac- 
tically all of the letters himself 
rather than dictate them to, and have 
them copied by, a correspondence 
clerk, for there appeared no refer- 
ence to such an employe in any of 
the letters. 

The indention system is used in 
all letters, with the heading, the sec- 
ond line ot the inside address, the 
opening salutation, the first line of 
each paragraph, the closing saluta- 
tion, and the signature being various- 
ly set in from the left margin—an 
arrangement which greatly facilitat- 
ed the reading of the letters. 

The specimen shown on this page 
is typical of the form of Myers’ 
business letters, Note that the first 
paragraph is so indented as to follow 
immediately after the opening salu- 
tation, with which in most letters of 
the 17th century and in some written 
in the 18th century it appeared on the 
same line. All succeeding para- 
graphs were usually indented the 
same number of spaces as the second 
line of the inside address, which 
ordinarily consisted only of the name 
of the city. If, as was true in some 
cases, the entire inside address con- 
sisted only of the name of the per- 
son or firm written to, then all para- 
graphs with the exception of the first 
were well and uniformly indented, 
but only about half as far as the 
opening salutation. 


Heading 

No printed letter-sheet being used, 
the heading proper consisted usually 
of only one line, giving the name of 
the writer’s town or city, without 
street address and without name of 
state, followed immediately by the 
date. In today’s correspondence, 
such a heading would be considered 
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very incomplete. But at the time 
Sam Myers wrote, there existed but 
one New York, one Boston, one 
London, etc.; the omission of the 
name of the state therefore did not 
confuse the postal authorities—did 
not delay the dispatch of letters so 
briefly and incompletely addressed. 

Depending on the length of the 
letter, the position of the heading 
was an inch or more from the top 
edge of the paper, and to the right 
of the center of the sheet; but the 
heading did not end flush with the 
right edge of the paper (there being 
no right margin). Various forms 
of wording and punctuating the head- 
ing were in vogue: 


13th Sept. 97 

23d Octob. 1797 
10th Decb 1797 
March 6. 1798. 


Richmond 
Richmond 
Richmond 


Richmond 


Inside Address 


As already stated, the inside ad- 
dress was written on one or two 
lines, the first beginning flush with 
the left margin and the second line 
being well, though not always uni- 
formly, indented. It consisted of the 
title and of the complete name of 
the addressee, followed on the sec- 
ond line by the name of the city. End 
punctuation was usually omitted, 
whether as a measure of saving time 
or just out of carelessness is diffi- 
cult to say. The titles most common- 
ly used were “Mr.”—often written 
“M.”—for addressing one business 
man, and “Messrs.” for addressing 
a business firm. The title “Esq.” 
appears in very few letters. The 
following examples will illustrate the 
above-mentioned points : 


M. Nathan Macgill 


Mr. Nathan Macgill 
Norfolk 


Messrs. Conyngham Nesbitt & Co. 
Philadelphia 


Opening Salutation 


The opening salutation was always 
indented. It was placed either on 
the same line with the second part 
of the inside address, following it 
immediately, or it was put on a 
separate line, but in the same general 
position on the sheet. The salutation 
was either not punctuated at all, or 
followed by a comma. The most com- 
monly used forms were “Dear Sir” 
and “Gentlemen.” A _ few times 
“Sir” was used in addressing a busi- 
ness man and “Dear Sirs” in ad- 
dressing a business firm. “My Dear 
Sir,” implying a very friendly rela- 
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tionship, was also used several times. 
Note the following arrangements : 


Mr. Nathan Macgill 
Norfolk Dear Sir, 


Mr. Moses Myers 
Norfolk 
Dear Sir, 


Closing Salutation 

Sam Myers closed almost all of 
his business letters on a note of re- 
spect and servility; sometimes on a 
note of affection. The closing salu- 
tation, occupying from one to three 
lines, began usually at the same point 
from the left margin as did the head- 
ing, It was written and punctuated 
as follows: 


I am Dr Sir 
yr mo obt. Servt. 

With Esteem & Respect, I am 
Gentlemen 

Your Mo. Obt. Serv. 
I have the honor to be with Esteem 
Gentlemen 

Yr mo obt Servt 

I am truly Your affectionate friend 

I am yours sincerely. 


Apparently the favorite closing 
salutation was “I am, Dear Sir, 


(or “Gentlemen”) your most obe- 
dient Servant”—evidently the- ac- 
cepted form at the time of Samuel 
Myers. Since his letters varied but 
little in tone—almost all of them 
were friendly and personal, and yet 
businesslike—the variations found 
in the closing salutations are not con- 
sidered very significant. 
Signature 

Samuel Myers wrote his signature 
immediately on the line following the 
last line ot the complimentary close, 
slightly indented: 

I am Dear Sir, 


Your Mo. Obt. Servant 
Saml. Myers. 


Postscript 

The postscript was reserved al- 
most entirely for listing timely com- 
modity quotations, as* 

Tobacco 43/ a 46/ 
Flour $5%4 a $6 
Exchange 28 P Ct advancing. 

Or, Samuel Myers would simply 
write, “Times dull and Money 
scarce” as a postscript. In one or 
two instances he used the postscript 
to comment briefly on correspondence 
which had arrived after he had fin- 
ished writing his own letter. 

The postscript appeared flush with 
the left margin; it usually began on 
a line parallel with the first line of 
the complimentary close. In practi- 
cally none of the letters studied was 
a postscript used for the purpose of 
adding an important thought omitted 
from the body—the message proper. 


In other words, Samuel Myers mug 
have. planned his business _lettes 
rather carefully. 


Length of Letters 
The six hundred odd business Je. 


ters under consideration range fron 
one-third of a page to several pages 
Many consist of but one, sual 


long, paragraph. Letters _ having 
more than one paragraph sugges 


haphazard thought division. 

Like most early American busines 
letters, Myers’ letters touch on ; 
variety of topics, practically no at. 
tempt having been made to use the 
paragraph as a means of letting the 
reader know that a new topic js 
about to be treated. Unquestionably, 
the business men with whom Myers 
corresponded had ampie time i 
which to read letters so that it made 
comparatively little difference to them 
whether the messages consisted oj 
one or more than one paragraph, 
These men were accustomed to read- 
ing more or less incoherent para 
graphs forming lengthy letters—t 
getting advices on and news of many 
different subjects in one and the same 
communication. For, to have treated 
each topic separately would, accord- 
ing to modern custom, have meant 
writing many separate letters—a 
task of such time-consuming  pro- 
portions as to be quite out of the 
question for a person having to 
write with pen and ink. 


Nature of Correspondence 


The nature of Samuel Myers 
business correspondence _ becomes 
clear from the following _ briei 
enumeration of topics gleaned from 


individual letters: 
Shipment of fine flour by sloop. 
Asking collection of a bond, with in- 
structions to bring suit, if necessary. 
Instructions for the sale or barter of 
flour. 
Request for favors to be shown partner 
visiting Philadelphia “for engagements. 
Reference to sale of salt, to be put in 
sacks of 4 bushels each. 
Personal collection for another firm. 


Reference to consignment of flour, salt, 
and butter; French brandy, and German 
Oznabrigs. 

Reference to business conditions at Nor- 
folk and to the establishment of a Branch 
Bank of the United States; to hiring ot 
bookkeeper ; to the price of gin, and to the 
security of money. 

Price quotations on flour, wheat, and 
other commodities. 

Whenever Myers saw fit to divide 
his letters into paragraphs and to 
use separate opening paragraphs, he 
usually began with an acknowledg- 
ment of prior correspondence, and 
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TION 


then came quickly to the main point 
of the letter. It is doubtful that he 
made it a point to follow any special 
thought sequences in the composi- 
tion of his letters except those which 
seemed to come most natural to him. 
Usually he would mention the sub- 
ject of the letter specifically at the 
beginning, would then discuss and 
develop it, and would follow this up 
with giving advice, or requesting that 
certain action be taken by the ad- 
dressee. The remainder of the let- 
ter would be filled up with comments 
pertaining to trade conditions and 
to commodity prices, as well as with 
political news and, very rarely, with 
personal gossip. 

The tone of the initial paragraph 
was always direct and personal, there 
being no hesitation whatever on the 
part of the writer to begin letter 
after letter with “I.” It was the 
most natural way in which to begin 
any business letter written by an in- 
dividual, and it had the advantage of 
simplicity and directness. Words 
and phrases which today would be 
regarded as clichés, appeared fre- 
quently in both first and last para- 
graphs. They were part and parcel 
of most 18th-century business let- 
ters. 

The following opening paragraphs, 
taken at random from the mass of 
correspondence under consideration, 
will show how this early Virginia 
business man started his letters off: 

“I duly received your favour of the 26th 
ultimo.” 

“T must trouble you again upon my busi- 


“I refer you to mine by last post & have 
now the pleasure to cover you Bill of 
Loading and annex your invoice for 300 
bbls flour Shipd this day to your address 
by the Schooner Venus Samuel de Lyon 
Master which you will sell for any 
Amount if possible without storing it.” 


“This evening a gentleman called upon 
me and delivered me a bag nine hundred 
dollars from you without a letter.” 


“My last respects was the 2d Current 
to which please to be referred.” 

Qualities of frankness and direct- 
ness marked also the closing para- 
graphs of the Myers letters. Fre- 
quently they contained reference to 
future action: “I shall write you 
fully in a post or two.” or “My 
next will inform you what new flour 
may be had at.” Sometimes there 
Was an expression of timely senti- 
ment: “I wish you every success and 
happiness and remain.” or “Heaven 
defend you and yours from every 
danger and indisposition.” Finally, 
the closing paragraph served the 
function of suggesting suitable ac- 
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tion to the recipient of the letter: 
“Please inform me the proper price 
wheat will be with you on the open- 
ing of your River.” or “If a favor- 
able shipping takes place with you 
let me know it and I will make you 
a consignment.” or “I must renew 
my request that you keep me in- 
formed of what is passing and what 
may be done with money in your 
place and you will find me willing 
and ready to Join in any reasonable 
purchase that may promise mutual 
advantage.” 

These examples make it clear that 
the thought in the closing paragraph 
was well suited to the occasion, for 
no two letters ended in the same 
manner. Samuel Myers did not hesi- 
tate to set his ideas down in black 
on white. The final paragraphs of 
his letters were individual expres- 
sions of pertinent ideas he wanted to 
impress on his reader. As such they 
were clear, personal, to the point, 
and usually free from hackneyed 
phrases. , 


Cordial and Courteous Tone 

Myers’ letters were courteous and 
cordial. That this early American 
speculator maintained sound busi- 
ness relations with co-partners and 
other correspondents is shown by his 
consistent and successful endeavor 
to stimulate good will at every op- 
portunity. Often he left decisions 
in important matters, as for exam- 
ple that of whether or not to bring 
pressure to bear in the collection of 
a long-overdue debt, to business as- 
sociates who living in the same city 
as the delinquent debtor could at- 
tend to the matter with both discre- 
tion and dispatch. 

Myers’ dealings with his co-part- 
ners were on a fifty-fifty basis— 
profits and losses to be divided 
equally. As a commission man and 
speculator, he maintained joint ac- 
counts with merchants in other cities 
where certain goods could be bought, 
sold, or bartered to advantage, In 
a letter to Nathan Macgill, Myers 
wrote: “I am content that no com- 
mission be charged on either side 
and that my trouble of making Sales 
here when an article is purchased on 
our Joint Account be placed against 
yours in making a purchase and at- 
tending to the shipping thereof.” 

In general, the tone and spirit of 
Samuel Myers’ correspondence sug- 
gested fair play, patience, and tact. 
After explaining his side of a certain 
joint purchase, he carefully instruct- 
ed his correspondent as to what he 
should do and closed with, “I recom- 
mend this to your attention and have 
no doubt you will do the best you 
can for our Joint Interest.” In an- 


other letter appeared this statement: 
‘When you are at Leisure pray 
send me an Account of the Salt. 
We shall lose money by the square 
sacks. However I am persuaded you 
did the best in your power.” 


The more or less frequent recur- 
rence of certain words and phrases 
4n Myers’ letters suggests their be- 
ing clichés. It is doubtful, however, 
that any business man in his time 
objected to seeing so-called stock 
phrases in his own or in others’ let- 
ters, for after all they carried mean- 
ing. And as many letters had to 
be written every day and all with 
pen and ink, the use of very famil- 
iar but meaningful words and 
phrases saved time and effort, how- 
ever much in other respects it may 
have suggested a certain paucity of 
vocabulary or a lack of individuality, 
or both, Business writing in 1797 
was not the efficient art it is today. 
It was simply a practical means to a 
practical end. Each man in business 
wrote as best he himself knew how. 

Among frequently recurring ex- 
pressions in the Myers Letter-Book 
are these: 

“IT am with Esteem” 

“Since last respects of 
Ultimo” 

“Interim I remain with Esteem” 

“T did myself the pleasure” 

“I am without any of your favours” 

“Confirming my last respects” 

“The needfull shall be done” 

“Duly to hand” 

“Your favour is before me.” 


In evaluating the quality of dre- 
tion used in this writer’s business 
letters, this investigator was guided 
largely by specimens to be found in 
such books as ‘‘The New Coraplete 
General Letter-Writer and Universal 
Correspondent,” published in 1803 in 
London, England; Thomas Cook’s 
“New and Complete Letter-Writer,” 
which appeared in 1804 in New 
York, and others curretit about the 
time at which Samuel Myers lived. 
These ‘“Letter-Writes” contained 
only models; there were no instruc- 
tions on how to write business let- 
ters. However, these early model 
books do furnisl: us the forms 
prescribed for the business letter at 
the time Myers carried on his vari- 
ous speculations in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; and they disclose what man- 
ner and what method of English dis- 
tion was then considered correct and 
businesslike. 


the 18th 


my 





Editorial Note: These excerpts and 
comments on Samuel Myers’ business 
correspondence will be concluded 
next month. 








Research in Shorthand and Transcription 


S indicated in the January issue, 

an analysis and classification of 
studies in shorthand and transcrip- 
tion prior to January 1946 is the 
basis for this report. A total of 298 
reports were analyzed and classified. 
Those studies concerned with the 
history and_ status, instructional 
materials, methods of teaching, and 
achievement were summarized and 
commented upon in the January is- 
sue. In this issue are considered 
studies concerned with: reading and 
writing in shorthand; analysis of 
shorthand and transcription errors; 
comparison of shorthand systems; 
personal use shorthand ; prognosis in 
shorthand; and guidance, occupa- 
tional information, and follow up of 
shorthand students. 


Reading and Writing in Shorthand 
Classification of Problems Studied 
and Research Techniques Employed 

Of the 298 studies in shorthand 
and transcription, 7, or 2.35 per cent, 
have been made in the reading and 
writing of shorthand. Experimental 
techniques were used in conducting 
these studies. 

Summary of Findings 

1. In one investigation it was 
found that good readers of printed 
material were good readers of short- 
hand; that good shorthand readers 
had few fixations, few regressions, 
small ratio of regressions to fixations, 
short period of fixations, and short 
total perception time; that a close 
relationship existed between ability 
to read shorthand and ability to write 
shorthand; that oral shorthand read- 
ing required more fixations and re- 
gressions of longer average duration 
than silent shorthand reading. 

2. In another study it was found 
that shorthand reading habits formed 
early in the learning process tended 
to persist throughout the course. 

3. In an analysis of the writing 
of infrequently-used words, it was 
found that there was hesitation both 
preceding and during the writing of 
infrequently-used words; that the 
writing time for each stroke in fre- 
quently-used words was less than the 
writing time for each stroke in in- 
frequently-used words; and that the 
pausing time preceding the writing 
of frequently-used words was much 
less than the pausing time preceding 
the writing of infrequently-used 
words. 


Further Research Needed 


1. Studies need to be made to de- 
termine not only how shorthand is 
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written and read but how it should 
be written and read. 

2. Studies to determine the effec- 
tiveness of various procedures for 
the teaching of reading and writing 
should be made. 

3. A study should be made of the 
effect of remedial drills of various 
kinds in reading longhand and short- 
hand upon achievement in short- 
hand. 

4. An interesting study might be 
one in which the reading ability of 
shorthand pupils would be compared 
with the reading ability of stenogra- 
phers. 

5. A study might be made of dif- 
ferent types of drills designed to 
decrease the pauses in the writing of 
shorthand. 


Comments 


In many of the studies of reading 
and writing of shorthand, only a 
few cases have been studied. There 
is need for comprehensive investiga- 
tions in the reading and writing of 
shorthand involving a_ sufficiently 
large number of cases to make the 
results valid and reliable. 


Analysis of Shorthand and 
Transcription Errors 


Classification of Problems Studied 
and Research Techniques Employed 


In 27 studies an analysis was 
made of the errors found in pupils’ 
transcripts. The number of  tran- 
scripts analyzed for errors in the 
various studies ranged from 23 to 
20,000. Most of the studies were 
carefully made, and a few of them 
included excellent analyses of the 
causes of errors in transcription. 

The studies of shorthand and 
transcription errors have been of 
two types: (1) an analysis of tran- 
scription errors and (2) an analysis 
of shorthand errors. In a few of the 
earlier studies, an analysis was made 
of the shorthand notes to determine 
the cause of errors made in the tran- 
scripts. In recent studies the tendency 
has been to limit the analyses to 
transcription errors. 


Summary of Findings 

1. There was general agreement in 
the findings among the various in- 
vestigators that the frequency of er- 
rors in transcription occurs in the 


following order: errors in puiictua- 
tion, typing, grammar, spelling, capi- 
talization, substitution of words, 
omission of words, arrangement of 
letters and mechanical details, and 
syllabication. 

2. The investigators of the vari- 
ous studies generally agreed that the 
cause of errors in transcription was 
the inability of the pupils to apply 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling 
and English usage to a practical sit- 
uation in transcribing. 

3. The typing errors found in the 
transcripts included strikeovers, poor 
erasures, typing one word as two, 
adjacent letter errors, anticipation of 
the next letter, and omission of let- 
ters. 

4. The most common punctuation 
errors reported were the omission 
of commas, the omission of apostro- 
phes, incorrect use of the hyphen, 
incorrect compounding and division 
of words, and unnecessary punctua- 
tion. 

5. The most frequent capitalization 
error was the capitalization of com- 
mon nouns. 

6. Frequently-made errors in Eng- 
lish usage included incomplete sen- 
tences, the transcribing of meaning- 
less sentences, and sentences in 
which there was a lack of agreement 
between the subject and_ predicate. 

7. In the four studies in which 
analyses were made of shorthand 
notes from which transcripts were 
prepared, it was found that the most 
frequent shorthand errors were 
wrong shorthand outlines, omitted 
shorthand outlines, errors in word- 
signs, incorrect reading of correctly 
written shorthand notes, incorrect 
word endings, and added shorthand 
outlines. 

Further Research Needed 

1. Comprehensive research studies 
should be conducted that would not 
only make an analysis of errors im 
transcription but that would develop 
techniques of teaching to prevent 
those errors. 

2. A detailed study of how a ste- 
nographer takes dictation and how 
she transcribes would be of great 
value to teachers of shorthand and 
transcription. 


Comments 

The close agreement in the find- 
ings of the studies of transcription 
errors made in the past 15 years 
seems to indicate that shorthand and 
transcription pupils in all sections of 
the country and in schools of both 
large and small enrollments tend to 
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make similar errors. The emphasis 
in future studies should be to de- 
velop teaching techniques to prevent 
errors. 


Comparison of Shorthand Systems 


Classification of Problems Studied 
and Research Techniques Employed 

In 12 studies in shorthand and 
transcription, investigators have 
compared the merits of two or more 
systems of shorthand. Almost all of 
the comparative studies of  short- 
hand systems have been completed 
since 1940. With one exception, the 
studies have been conducted by in- 
dividuals. Therefore, the number of 
cases studied has necessarily been 
limited and influential factors have 
not always been adequately control- 
led. 

The studies in which comparisons 
of shorthand systems were made are 
of two types: (1) analyses of the 
structural characteristics of the sys- 
tems and (2) experimental studies 
to compare the learning time and 
achievement levels attained. 

In studies in which analyses were 
made of the physical or structural 
characteristics of the shorthand sys- 
tems investigated, all of the research- 
ers analyzed the texts or manuals for 
each of the systems for which the 
comparison was made. In the ex- 
perimental studies, pupils learning 
one system of shorthand were com- 
pared with pupils learning another 
system to determine the learning dif- 
ficulty of the two systems, the time 
required to master each system, and 
the level of achievement attained by 
the pupils studying each system. 


Summary of Findings 

No general conclusions could be 
drawn from a review of the findings 
of the 12 research studies in which 
comparisons of shorthand systems 
were made. In some of the 12 
studies, it is certain that uncontrolled 
factors influenced the results; in 
others, it seems probable that the 
results of the study were affected 
by the enthusiasm of the investiga- 
tor for a new system of writing, his 
hope that it would be proved suc- 
cessful, and his desire to justify his 
action in having recommended it for 
his school. 


Further Research Needed 

1. Comprehensive, unbiased, ex- 
perimental studies should be made 
tc compare the relative merits of 
various shorthand systems. Such 
Studies usually should be undertaken 
only by foundations or other research 
agencies equipped to make such in- 
vestigations. 
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2. Studies should be made to de- 
termine the merits of shorthand 
transcription. 

3. If a scientific investigation were 
made to determine the speed desir- 
able in business dictation, it might 
then be possible to determine wheth- 
er a system requiring a short learn- 
ing period but having a low speed 
potential (80 to 100 words a minute ) 
would meet the requirements of busi- 
ness. 


Comments 

Experimental studies of a more 
comprehensive nature are needed. A 
large number of cases should be in- 
cluded in any comparisons of short- 
hand systems, and an attempt should 
be made to control as many factors 
as possible which might influence the 
findings. Further, the investigators 
should be unbiased in conducting 
the studies. Until such comprehen- 
sive studies are conducted, no defi- 
nite conclusions can be made regard- 
ing the merits of the varidus systems 
of shorthand. 


Personal-Use Shorthand 


Classification of Problems Studicd 
and Research Techniques Employed 

Investigations of the problem of 
personal-use shorthand may be classi- 
fied into two categories: (1) the de- 
velopment of shorthand systems de- 
signed especially for personal use 
and (2) the determination of the 
extent to which pupils who have 
studied shorthand find the subject 
useful in their everyday activities. 

In two of the five studies investi- 
gating the value of shorthand for 
personal use, questionnaires were 
mailed to high school graduates who 
had studied shorthand in_ high 
school. In a third investigation, an 
experimental study was conducted ; 
and in two studies, shorthand sys- 
tems were developed for personal 
use, but no studies were conducted to 
determine the usefulness of these 
systems. 


Summary of Findings 

1. Two investigators reported that 
high school graduates and college 
students made little use of shorthand 
for personal use. 

2. In one study teachers reported 
they did not consider shorthand of 
much use to them personally. 

3. In another investigation it was 
found that shorthand was an ad- 
vantage in taking notes in other 
classes, but not a necessity. 


Comments 

The findings of the three studies 
of the personal-use values of short- 
hand seem to indicate that these val- 


ues are limited and would scarcely 
justify the time and effort required 
to master the subject for personal 
use unless a shorthand system much 
simpler and easier to learn than the 
present system is invited. To de- 
termine the value of shorthand sys- 
tems developed for personal use, ex- 
perimental studies need to be con- 
ducted. 


Prognosis in Shorthand 


Classification of Problems Studied 
and Research Techniques Employed 

In 44 research studies in short- 
hand and transcription, an effort has 
been made to predict success prior — 
to enrollment in shorthand. 

In the problems in which prog- 
nosis has been studied, an attempt 
has been made to measure the man- 
ual and mental skills involved in 
learning shorthand. All of the studies 
have been experimental in nature, in 
which either a battery of tests or 
single factors such as intelligence. or 
English marks have been used to 
determine the relationship between 
the factors measured and shorthand 
achievement. The number of cases 
included in the investigations has 
ranged from 28 to 1,279. In approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the studies, be- 
tween 100 and 200 cases were 
studied. 


Summary of Findings 


From the following statements it 
will be seen that, although many 
persons have been interested in at- 
tempting to predict success or fail- 
ure in shorthand, there has been lit- 
tle agreement in the techniques used 
or in the findings reported. 

1. Three investigators reported 
that the correlation between intelli- 
gence scores and shorthand marks 
was very low. Other persons report- 
ed that there was some relationship 
between the two factors. 

2. Several researchers have con- 
cluded that intelligence tests and 
shorthand marks did not measure the 
same abilities, but that the intelli- 
gence quotient might be useful in 
a battery of predictive tests. 

3. Several investigators obtained 
low correlations between the Hoke 
Prognostic Test of Stenographic 
Ability and shorthand marks. Inves- 
tigators did not agree upon the pre- 
dictive value of the Turse Shorthand 
Aptitude Test. 

4. In five studies, correlations 
from .425 to .64 between marks in 
English and marks in shorthand were 
reported. Four researchers found 
correlations between scores on Eng- 
lish usage tests and shorthand marks 
ranging from .53 to .707. 
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5. The correlations obtained be- 
tween vocabulary test scores and 
shorthand marks ranged from .40 
to .55. 

6. In four studies, correlations 
.from .55 to .759 between foreign 
language marks and shorthand marks 
have been reported. 

7. Other predictive measures 
which have been used with little or 
no success include speed of writing 
tests, memory tests, the Monroe 
Reading Comprehension Test, the 
Downey Will-Temperament Test, 
substitution tests, and the Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerical Work- 
ers. 

8. Investigators have generally 
agreed that a battery of tests is more 
effective as a basis for the predic- 
tion of success or failure in short- 
hand than a single measure. The 
correlations between scores on the 
batteries and marks in shorthand 
have ranged from .61 to .76. 

Detailed analysis of the findings 
reported in the 44 studies reveals lit- 
tle agreement in the results obtained. 
Therefore, definite conclusions are 
inadvisable, but the reports seem to 
indicate that a number of investiga- 
tors have found English marks, 
scholastic achievement and foreign 
language marks to be among the best 
measures yet selected to predict suc- 
cess or failure in shorthand. 


Further Research Needed 


_1. Investigations in which a com- 
bination of factors are studied might 
yield much more valuable findings 
than studies of single factors. 

2. The use of trait rating scales 
and personality ratings might be 
given further consideration as factors 
to be included in prognostic studies 
in shorthand. 

_3. A need exists to determine defi- 
nitely the extent to which success 
in beginning shorthand is indicative 
of success in advanced shorthand. 


Comments 


In many investigations, the prog- 
nostic factors studied have been the 
same, yet the findings which have 
been reported in these studies are not 
in agreement. This lack of agree- 
ment might indicate that other un- 
controlled factors in the experimental 
situations have affected the results. 

More attention needs to be given 
to the selection of the criterion. The 
criteria which investigators have 
used have included teachers’ marks, 
theory tests, scores on dictation and 
transcription tests, examination 
marks, and teacher ratings of the 
ability of students in the stenographic 
course. The use of such varied cri- 
teria may account in part for the 
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discrepancies in the findings of prog- 
nostic studies. 

Persons interested in prognosis in 
shorthand should make a thorough 
survey of the measures which have 
been used to determine those which 
might be profitably included in a 
prognostic battery and those which 
seem to have little or no value in 
prognosticating stenographic success. 
There is some indication that such 
surveys have not always been made 
before research studies in prognosis 
were undertaken. 


Guidance, Occupational Information, 
and Follow Up of Shorthand Students 


Classification of Problems Studied 
and Research Techniques Employed 

The problems studied in the area 
of guidance, occupational informa- 
tion, and follow up vary widely in 
nature and do not readily permit 
classification. In two studies, promo- 
tional opportunities in the field of 
stenography have been investigated. 
Four investigators conducted follow- 
up studies to determine the extent to 
which graduates were using short- 
hand on the job. Other investigators 
have studied such problems as the 
value of guidance given students 
electing shorthand, the development 
of personality in the shorthand class, 
the compilation of vocational infor- 
mation of interest to shorthand stu- 
dents, and the office duties performed 
by pupils completing the shorthand 
course, In the majority of these 
studies, the questionnaire technique 
was used. 


Summary of Findings 

1. The percentage of graduates 
who reported that shorthand had 
been economically and vocationally 
useful to them varied widely in the 
follow-up studies. In general, grad- 
uates who had studied shorthand for 
only one year did not find the sub- 
ject vocationally useful. 

2. The percentage of graduates 
who had studied shorthand for two 
years and who found the subject use- 
ful in their work ranged from 38 per 
cent to 93 per cent. In most studies, 
approximately 80 to 85 per cent of 


the graduates who had studied short- 
hand for two years were using it 
vocationally. 

3. The duties of the stenographic 
graduates most frequently reported 
in the follow-up studies included 
answering the telephone, transcrib- 
ing shorthand notes, operating the 
adding machine, typing form letters, 
handling the mail, and filing. 

4. According to the researchers, 
the business subjects that graduates 
reported had been of most value to 
them included typewriting, — short- 
hand, bookkeeping, office training, 
business English, salesmanship, and 
business law. 

5. The business machines most 
frequently used were typewriters, 
adding machines, calculators, book- 
keeping machines, and duplicating 
machines. 


Further Research Needed 


1. Additional follow-up studies of 
stenographic graduates are necded 
to substantiate the findings reported 
here. Are stenographic graduates 
employed in positions in which short- 
hand is used? How much effect does 
the size and location of the com- 
munity have upon the use of short- 
hand? Do more stenographic gradu- 
ates in small communities secure po- 
sitions in which shorthand is used 
than stenographic graduates in large 
communities? Do graduates with one 
year of shorthand training use the 
skill? Are there positions in which 
one year of shorthand training would 
be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of business? 

2. Practically no information is 
available relative to placement of 
stenographic graduates. Investiga- 
tions should be made to determine 
the value of different types of place- 
ment agencies to high school steno- 
graphic graduates. 

3. Almost no analysis has_ been 
made of the value of the guidance 
given stenographic pupils in high 
school. Studies should be made to 
determine whether the services pro- 
vided are beneficial to the students 
and whether counseling does reduce 
the number of failures in the steno- 
graphic course. 





PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 
March 24, 25, 26 and 27 


See Program on Page 45 
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Forty Centuries of Office Work 


PON leaving antiquity, we find 
U that all its highly developed com- 
merce collapsed for, in the early 
Middle Ages, men _ reverted prac- 
tically completely to barter in kind. 
Trade no longer kept the peace and 
guard d the trade routes, and not un- 
til the 13th century did commerce 
again begin to flourish in the towns 
of Italy, the Low Countries and Ger- 
many and, through the Hanseatic 
League, also in North Europe. 


introduction of Double-Entry 
Bookkeeping 

The 13th and 14th centuries con- 
stitute a period of transition from 
primitive bookkeeping. The oldest 
medieval account book extant seems 
to be one from 1211, kept by a Flor- 
entine banking firm. The bookkeep- 
ing system shows certain similarities 
to the Roman. A municipal account 
book of 1340 from Genoa embodies, 
in the opinion of some students, the 
principles of double-entry accounting 
but it was a long time before these 
principles were generally accepted. 
In Germany, for instance, double- 
entry bookkeeping was hardly used 
at all until the beginning of the 16th 
century. 


Development of Arabic Numerals 


The second great novelty intro- 
duced during this period was the 
Arabic numerals or, in other words, 
the decimal system with place values, 
developed by Indian mathematicians 
before 500 B.C. The Arabs very 
soon adopted it, and through them 
itcame to Europe. In 1202 the great 
mathematician, Leonard  Piscanos, 
wrote a book on arithmetic, the 
“Liber Abaci,’ which was probably 
the first attempt to sell western Eu- 
rope on the use of modern numerals. 





mo 





Fig. 16. Arabic numbers easier to add 
An attempt at the addition of simple 
sums of Roman numerals will readily 
demonstrate the superiority of Arabic 
hgures (Fig. 16). The abacus, of 
course, made addition easier, for it 
had several columns that were added 
separately. But contemporary busi- 
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Part Ill 


by 
C. Bertil Nystromer 
From The Office Magazine 





In previous issues a review was writ- 
ten of the office work including men, ac- 
cessories and working methods of the 
civilization of Babylonia, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. In this section, office work 
will be traced from the early Middle 
Ages. 





ness men naturally found this kind 
of record-keeping work very slow, 
as witness a text on bookkeeping 
published between 1450 and 1500, in 
which the author, Benedetto Cotrug- 
lio, suggests that business ought to 
be suspended for a whole year after 
every six years of work in order to 
balance the books completely! Al- 
though the Arabic numerals had been 
increasingly used in Europe since the 
13th century, even in bookkeeping, 
all the principal items were generally 
posted in Roman numerals. 


The Gutenberg Printing Press 


A great deal of the clerical work 
in the Middle Ages was done by the 
monks who ornately painted letters 
and figures. Their work tables ap- 


U 





Fig. 17. Portrait of a |éth century business man by Hans Hoibein. 


pear rationally arranged, a cross 
between a writing and drawing table. 
These tables were often made to be 
raised and lowered. The slowness of 
this manual work, and the patience 
it demanded, probably stimulated the 
German, Johann Gutenberg, and the 
Dutchman, L. Janszoon Coster, in 
the 15th century to design their du- 
plicating or printing machines. In 
some respects—the type for instance 
—these did not appreciably differ 
ing of the trade routes at the begin- 
from their modern counterparts. 


Training for Business 


The Hansa, mercantile power of 
which did not wane until the chang- 
ning of the 16th century, had really 
big offices. Full information on 
mediaeval office work in Sweden and 
Norway can be obtained from the 
descriptions of the Hanseatic estab- 
lishments in Visby and Bergen, and 
—though on a smaller scale—also 
in Stockholm. These offices were 
independently governed in the com- 
munities where they were estab- 
lished, with their own laws permit- 
ting them to inflict even capital pun- 
ishment. 

Hans Holbein has given us an ex- 
cellent picture (Fig. 17) of a busi- 
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ness man of this period in his por- 
trait of the merchant, George Gieze 
in Stahlhof, the Hansa Hall in Lon- 
don. He has painted the young 
merchant in the midst of his daily 
work. His personality and expres- 
sion fit his environment. Ability, 
incorruptibility, and prudence can be 
read in his features. The letter 
which he is opening bears his ad- 


dress. On the wall the motto, 
“Nulla sine merore voluptes” (no 
joy without sorrow) can be read. 


This picture, painted more than 300 
years ago, is also interesting from 
an office point of view, as we may 
note the office appliances of that 
period and their arrangement. Letter 
scales, seal, ball of string, invoices 
and letters, account work, goose 
quills, sharpener, sand box, wafer 
box, and wafer stamp are pictured. 
Even some flowers appear on the 
table to brighten up the whole. 

But a man’s road to the heights 
was long and stony. At the age of 
seventeen or eighteen he would be- 
gin his hard schooling as “office 
boy.” Later he would be set to 
mind the shop, and eventually pro- 
moted to apprentice, when some busi- 
ness at the harbor or in the market 
might be entrusted to him. After 
six years of apprenticeship he could 
enter for the journeyman examina- 
tion. Before being made an appren- 
tice he had to suffer the traditional 
bullying of his seniors, so rough that 
boys were occasionally killed. 

The work was not confined to 
bookkeeping and writing. The clerks 
also had to receive, weigh, and check 
the goods from the ships. They were 
awakened at 4 a.m. and worked un- 
til breakfast at 8, for which half an 
hour was allowed. Dinner was served 
from 12 to 1, and at 5 p.m. they 
were given another meal and half an 
hour rest. Work then proceeded un- 
til 9 p.m., when those who were not 
too tired met in the local alehouse. 
Usually they were not too tired. In 
the days of the Hansa, not even 
male clerks were allowed to marry. 
If they did they were “sacked.” 

Toward the end of the 16th. cen- 
tury the days of the Hansa came to 
a close. The Swedes began to look 
after their own commercial interests, 
and offices became increasingly 
Swedish. In the course of the fol- 
lowing centuries peculiarly Swedish 
office methods were developed. The 
principal raw materials of Sweden— 
iron and timber—were most conve- 
niently processed in the same estab- 
lishment, which combined iron works 
with timber and charcoal production. 
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These establishments were called 
“Bruk,” and a system arose which 
only during the last few decades 
has been replaced by modern. office 
organization. 

Improvement of Bookkeeping Methods 

Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of the office work of those days 
was the “Bruk” bookkeeping system, 
which has been in general use all 
over Sweden for at least 200 years, 
right up to the beginning of our 
present twentieth century. 

It is exceedingly interesting to 
note that the “journals” (Fig. 18) 
have been kept in columns ever since 
the beginning of the 19th century, 
and were balanced monthly. The 
totals of each column were trans- 
ferred to the corresponding accounts 
in the capital ledger. The book- 
keepers at a “Bruk” thus  intro- 
duced more than 100 years ago, the 
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Fig. 18. Early 19th century journal. 











columnar system which is still con- 
sidered quite modern, and is incor- 
rectly referred to as “American” 
bookkeeping. 

To give an example of the num- 
ber of accounts kept and the clas- 
sifications used, let me quote from 
one journal: “One Nailmaking ac- 
count, one for Nails in the Works, 
one for Nails at the Gavle Weigh- 
ing Office, and one for Nails at the 
Stockholm Weighing Office.” It is 
possible to follow the costings in 
each account. The Swedish book- 
keeping method, as practiced from 
the middle of the eighteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
may be designated the best factory 
bookkeeping system in the world. 

This highly developed system had 
been preceded by a thorough ration- 
alization, clearly indicated in several 
contemporary text-books on book- 
keeping. Some quotations may be 
of interest. Godwillig (Gyllenhook ) 
says in his “Instruction in the Swed- 
ish ‘Bruk’ Bookkeeping System” 
that he wished “to make an end of 
all diffuse methods—that all memo- 
randum books, journals, etc., should 
be discarded and replaced by one 
single book with equal columns, 


which alone would suffice for cvery- 
thing for which formerly it had been 
the practice to use five or six books,” 
Strombom, in his “Attempt at a 


Handbook for ‘Bruk’ clerks” says 
that although “‘it is readily possible, 
by well arranged accounts in the 
capital ledger itself, to avoid the use 
of a multiple of superfluous journals 
and memorandum books, there are 
nevertheless many who do not con- 
sider this, and therefore employ so 
many of them, that all their book- 
keeping should rather be designated 
a mere muddle.” 
Bookkeeping Duties 

The work of the clerk and book- 
keeper of the “Bruk” in those days 
was quite different from what it is 
today. No difference was yet made 
between technical and clerical occu- 
pations, for no engineers were yet 
employed in the works. The office 
clerk had therefore to know not only 
the bookkeeping system, but also all 
the technical processes. One impor- 
tant task of the clerk was to receive 
the charcoal. For that purpose he had 
to be well acquainted with and able 
to judge the qualities to see that he 
was not fooled, for—as Strombom 
says—‘the peasants are very apt to 
try all sorts of tricks and knavery, 
with all the cunning and artfulness 
they can muster.” His job was to 
measure carefully and annotate the 
cartloads of charcoal received, and 
to calculate the quantities with the 
aid of tables. 

Every weight had to be carefully 
checked, for many different weights 
were in use at that time. The clerk 
had thus to be familiar with all the 
different weights, for each was only 
allowed to be used for specified raw 
materials. The inspection of various 
raw materials was one of his most 
important tasks. The clerk was also 
responsible for the actual produc- 
tion. He must therefore be able to 
see to the making of pig iron, and 
personally supervise and check all 
the work, from the charging of the 
furnace with charcoal and ore to the 
end of the process. Everything he 
did was for the purpose of effecting 
greatest possible savings in the costs 
of production. 

Professional Letter Writers 

Writing was not a very common 
accomplishment in those days, and 
professional letter-writers used to 
assist the public in this task. The text 
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amusing trench print ( Fig. 


to th: 
19) is: “With pen in my trembling 


hand... my Julien! Tears are dim- 
ming my eyes. I know not if you 
will be able to read what I have writ- 
ten... Although this particular 
illustration is provided by the so- 
cial rather than the business world, 
commercial activities were similarly 
handicapped. 
Revolution in Office Technique 

The need of replacing human labor 
in the office by mechanical appliances 
was first felt in respect to writing. 
At first, the only known method of 
duplicating a document was to copy 
it by hand. As the correspondence 


ee meen 





Fig. 19. Professional letter-writer. 


grew, an increasing number of clerks 
was required. James Watt’s inven- 
tion of the copying press gave to 
the office its first really modern ap- 
pliance (Fig. 20). This invention 
was made in 1780. 

But the great invention, the type- 
writer, had not yet been perfected. 
Many attempts at replacing the pen 
by a machine were made in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Among them was the “writing- 
globe” (Fig. 21) of a Danish clergy- 
man, Nalling Hansen, designed in 
1867. About 100 of these were sold 
in Europe, but the first typewriter 
for commercial use, which was to 
revolutionize office work, was that de- 
signed by the Americans, Sholes and 
Glidden, who began manufacturing 
an improved design of their first 
machine in 1873 (Figs. 22 and 23). 
It was no easy task for the sales- 
men of those days to convince the 
doubting, conservative office people 
of the advantage of writing by ma- 
chine instead of with the honest quill, 
but gradually the typewriter gained 
a footing in the office. This was the 
first stage of office revolution, 
mechanization. A great many ma- 
chines, new working methods, new 
systems, and aids in the work made 
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their appearance in this period. 
Although mechanical office equip- 
ment has made possible office work 
of previously undreamt proportions, 
the number of office clerks has risen 
at a tremendous rate. This enormous 


increase of office personnel is not 
the only characteristic of the period. 


He once said: “I feel that I have 
done something for the women, who 
have always had to work so hard. 
This will enable them more easily 
to earn a living.” The typewriter 
opened the door of business to 
women, 

Office work today, like industrial 


work, is facing all the problems re- 


There has also been a far- 


however. 
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Fig. 23. Remington Typewriter, 1873. 


Fig. 21. Writing-globe of /1867. 


sulting from mechanization and the 


reaching structural change, since 
new working methods. It is charac- 


women entered the office. From a 


purely social point of view, the ar- 
rival of office machines has been of 
great importance. The emancipa- 
iton of women is partly due to them. 
Sholes, the inventor of the commer- 
cial typewriter, recognized that his 
machine would have just that effect. 


teristic of this second stage of the 
office revolution that the main inter- 
est of scientific management is direct- 
ed to the human aspect. Its object 
is now to organize and manage 
office work scientifically, and to 
make the human its central factor. 





WHAT'S RIGHT WITH BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The studies by Elmer Mayo and others have showed that there is much more to good 
relations between employee and employer than adequate salary and reasonable hours. 
The type of treatment received on the job; the kind of supervision given by the immediate 
boss; the worker’s understanding of the importance of his work; and home conditions of 
the worker; the incentives used for maintaining standards—these and other elements are 
as important and sometimes even more important than wages and hours. 

Human relations—personality training has always been recognized as an important 
phase of business education. Junior business training at the ninth grade level, and office 
practice and cooperative merchandising experience at the twelfth grade level have been 
especially useful in initiating and integrating the skills training with the use of these skills 
in a more human and understanding way on the job. People are fired and people get 
promotion far more frequently because of their ability to get along with people than 
because of failure in skills or in superior skill. This does not mean that skill is not im- 
portant; good human relations without ability to perform is futile; but skill without ability 
to get along with people is an empty skill. 

Fortunately teachers of bookkeeping, shorthand, merchandising, and of the social business 
subjects are especially well aware of this. They have done much fo improve the per- 
sonality understandings and practices of their students. They will do more as soon as they 
acquire the know-how from business and from significant studies of humar relations pro- 
cedures that are now being undertaken. 
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ANOTHER RIPLEY 


(Continued from page 9) 


ment”—stenographic skill, that is? 
Why not? The employer buys the 
skill, doesn’t he? And what ground 
is there for the implication that the 
slow learner is inferior to the fast 
learner in the long run? Hasn’t 
everyone heard that retention may be 
greater in the former case? So, 
even if the courses under considera- 
tion were informational, instead of 
skill, the answer might be the same. 

The “repeater (who) gets a high 
final mark” has “a false sense of 
achievement.” Now does he? You 
test him and find that he can take 
your dictation at the required rate 
of w-p-m and get them out per- 
fectly at the required rate of w-p-m. 
You say, “John you did a perfect 
job.” Is his sense of achievement 
false? Or is yours? 

The ‘“‘Ayes” are fearful that “other 
students—may feel that his (the 
‘second-timer’s’) mark is unjustly 
high.” Will they, if he does just as 
well as they do? And if they do, 
what of it? Whose fault will it be? 

Finally the fact that “circum- 
stances rather than slow learning 
ability’ may account for the first 
failure is recognized, as also is the 
difficulty for finding out with a high 
degree of accuracy just how much 
effect “extraneous circumstances” 


have had in holding a student back. 
- And this final naive observation is 
a gem: “A repeating pupil should 
readily see the justice of limiting his 


MORE ON PROGNOSIS 


maximum mark, if the teacher will 
point out the reasons for doing so.” 
A student who would accept the 
“reasons for doing so” given by 


those favoring such a_ limitation 
would be dumb indeed. He prob- 


ably would merit a low mark on that 
count, if on no other. 

Those who opposed the limitation 
of the maximum mark for repeaters 
in shorthand raised a question as to 
why the same limitation should not 
be placed on a final mark for re- 
peaters in typewriting. Why not? 
If in shorthand, of course in type- 
writing also. 

And, believe it or not, in that great 
city “pupils are automatically failed 
in typewriting because they failed 
shorthand.” That is hard to believe, 
but I have it in black and white. | 
don’t dare let myself go on this one! 

My view is that marks in skill 
courses should be based on perform- 
ance at the conclusion of them, and 
not on the lime required to acquire 
ability to handle successfully a per- 
formance test. But those who op- 
posed the proposed limitation of mark 
for repeaters didn’t rest their case 
on, or even present, that view of the 
matter. Their A, B, C, D, E, F, 
and G reasons were quite as much 
beside the point as were those of the 
proponents of the limitation. 

Are we making progress in busi- 
ness education? Or even in educa- 
tion? 





IN SHORTHAND 


(Continued from page 11) 


All the objections to ranking by 
teacher-grading are well known 
and need not be recited again. 

Perhaps the CCC gentleman did 
not notice that sentence, but it does 
make a difference in the careful read- 
er’s interpretation of the context. 
Similarly, the full sentence that fol- 
lows it gives a different impression 
from that which would be gained by 
reading the partial quotation of it. 
The full sentence reads: 

The fact remains, however, that 
the No. 1 child in his high school 
class at the end of two years of 
high school will have a brighter 
mind and/or better study habits 
than the child at the bottom of 
the class—barring illness or some 
unusual circumstances of the sort. 
The important omission in the 
CCC partial quotation of the original 
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article is the second half of the ex- 
pression “will have a brighter mind 
and/or better study habits.” In pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the original arti- 
cle explained at some length that 
often a dull pupil will compensate 
for his dullness by better study hab- 
its, while often the bright pupil will 
get into poor study habits. The rank- 
ing by teacher’s marks gives a fair 
measurement of these two factors— 
not a perfect measurement, but a 
fair measurement. 

These examples will serve to illus- 
trate the difference between what the 
CCC gentleman thought was in the 
article and what the author really put 
there. Let the CCC gentleman polish 
up his glasses and reread the article 
carefully if he is interested in un- 
derstanding it, rather than in setting 
up straw men just for the fun of 











knocking them down. Let him read 
Morrison and Mursell and others to 
understand something about the skill. 
learning process and_ the best 
approach thereto. Let him read 
(critically and challengingly, if he 
likes) more of the present writer's 
writings to find the differences be- 
tween shorthand skill and transcrip- 
tion skill. 

But let him never lose the sharp- 
ness of pen nor the touch of vitriol 
in the make-up of the ink. 

As a fellow Yankee, Mr. Nichols 
may remember that the great Adams 
family was called, in an admiring 
way, the gadflies of Massachusetts, 
It is the hope of all of us that we 
may have cause to continue to call 
Mr. Nichols, in an admiring way, 
the gadfly of business education. A 
gadfly does not always bite the right 
victim; he does not always bite the 
right victim in the right place. But 
he always wakes up the victim—-and 
everybody else within hearing dis- 
tance. Business education may well 
be grateful to the gadfly who has 
kept everybody alert for more than 
a generation by his buzzing and bit- 
ing, 

e 
ENROLLMENTS INCREASE 
The Research and Statistical Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education recently made 


the following estimate of enrollments for 
all public and private schools in 1947-8: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 


Enrollment 

POBUCS scd050s oes eae s< SOOO 

Private and parochial ........ 2,492,000 
Residential schools for excep- 

HIGHAL CHUGTON 65 <6.5:5.5.0:0:5 00:5 60,000 

Elementary grades in colleges .. 41,000 

Federal schools for Indians .... 23,000 








MIRE oso encod es Soin so ee 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 








BRUNA Nee ete NR NGY, oy fades St 5,730,000 
Private and parochial ........ 535,000 
Residential schools for excep- 

Gal CRNGHEN 666s 50555000 10,000 
Secondary schools in colleges .. 50,000 
Federal schools for Indians ... 5,000 

< CURSE er eee Se rea 6,330,000 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Universities, colleges, profes- 
sional schools, including junior 

colleges and normal schools .. 2,750,000 

OTHER SCHOOLS 

Private commercial .......... 300,000 
Nurse training schools (not af- 
filiated with colleges and uni- 

RRNA Oar echoes tacrauoe Sah 100,000 

MMSE Seg eg Toi icd. ook SSA ee 400,000 

Grand total 44.06.2440. 32,100,000 


* These data do not include enrollments in pri- 
vate, trade, vocational, art, music, drama, an 
Bible schools that are not departments of col- 
leges and universities, or the enrollments in cor- 
respondence schools not conducted by institutions 
of higher education. 
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This index arranged by authors complements the subject matter listing given in the Business Education Index 
1947 published by the Business Education World as a separate bulletin. The bulletin contains the subject in- 
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Clarification of Students’ Purposes in Bookkeeping 


CCEPTANCE of responsibility 

by the teacher for helping the 
student clarify and follow his own 
purposes 1s fundamental to learning 
bookkeeping efficiently. In accord- 
ance with this principle, there is an 
assumption that learning proceeds 
best when the student has his own 
purposes clearly in mind to guide 
his learning activity. A purpose, 
which may not be the student’s, is 
to learn bookkeeping principles which 
function in any business without first 
seeing how they work in the busi- 
nesses with which he is familiar. 


Students’ Reasons for Pursuing 
The Bookkeeping Course 

All students have reasons for tak- 
ing bookkeeping. Some are poor; 
some are good. One student’s reason 
for taking bookkeeping may be that 
nothing else fits in his schedule at 
a particular period. Another student 
may register for bookkeeping be- 
cause he has failed in another course 
and is therefore required to make a 
substitution in courses. Purposes 
such as these are of poor quality. 
Students should either be helped to 
develop better purposes, or they 
should be guided into other courses 
or a study period. 


Some Worth-while Reasons 


Another student may take book- 
keeping because he expects it to help 
him earn money and thereby become 
independent. Eventually this purpose 
may become clarified to the extent 
that he wants to take the bookkeep- 
ing course because it is required for 
a clerical job, because he wants to 
become a bookkeeper, or because he 
wants to use bookkeeping in his fath- 
er’s business or in his own. The basic 
purpose remains the same, that of a 
vocational use. It is true that some 
students will use bookkeeping in 
other ways, but few will say that 
their major purpose in studying 
bookkeeping is to learn to keep per- 
sonal records, or, least of all, to 
budget a small allowance. Even a 
high school student knows that keep- 
ing a personal record and budget- 
ing, as personal skills, can be learned 
without taking a whole course, or 
even a semester, in bookkeeping. 

Teachers and business educators 
may see from an adult viewpoint oth- 
er good reasons, such as exploration, 
trying out, and developing business 
background. Students, however, fun- 
damentally do not recognize these 
reasons unless these purposes come 
naturally out of their own desires 
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to become independent and vocation- 
ally competent. 

Learning will become more effi- 
cient if the student is helped to clari- 
fy his fundamental purpose. Learn- 
ing then proceeds under its own 
power because the control over it 
and the way to achieve it lies within 
the student’s understanding. Under 
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The Common Employer Requirement (Have 
you had Bookkeeping?) is a Vital Purpose. 


these conditions a student knows 
what he wants to do, helps decide 
how to do it, and accepts the guid- 
ance of the teacher. 
The Growth of Purpose Out of Common 
Experiences 

One of the best ways of helping 
a student to clarify his purposes for 
remaining in the bookkeeping class 
after he has enrolled in it is to deal 
immediately with business bookkeep- 
ing based on a groundwork of com- 
mon experiences. If a justifiable rea- 
son for being in the bookkeeping 
class is that of becoming occupation- 
ally competent, then the class should 
be devoted to learning how book- 
keeping collects information about 
business functions. A simple way of 
helping the student develop his own 
purposes is to deal with business 
functions about which he already 
knows. 


Accounts Related to Common 
Experiences 
A groundwork of common experi- 
ences can be used to study accounts. 
The illustration accompanying this 
article shows how an overall under- 
standing of accounts can be devel- 


oped. Space in this article will not 
permit an elaboration of how com- 
mon experiences can be used to show 
that transactions have a double ef- 
fect on accounts and other technical 
topics concerning accounts. 

Most financial experiences of 
young people, whether obtained 
through participation in or obser- 
vation of business_ functions, 
strengthen the groundwork on which 
the topic of accounts can be built. 

Purchasing experiences, for ex- 
ample, furnish convenient support to 
understanding the sales, cash, and 
expense accounts of a retail store. 

The extremely common experience 
(100)! of purchasing coca colas or 
other soft drinks at a soda fountain 
clearly furnishes the bases for under- 
standing the purpose of a number of 
accounts. The following illustration 
indicates to what the teacher calls 
attention and shows (in italics) how 
this experience provides a purpose 
for understanding some accounts. 


CasH—Paying five cents for a coca cola 
at a soda fountain. 

Show that a cash account ts needed by 
the store. 


IncomE (Sales)—Paying five cents for a 
coca cola at a soda fountain. 

Show that an income (sales) account ts 
needed in order to determine how much 
was sol 


PurcHasEs—The common knowledge that 
the syrup and the carbonated water must 
have been purchased by the soda fountain 
business. 

Show that a purchase account is needed to 
keep account of the store’s purchases of 
syrup and carbonated water. 


SALARIES—The common knowledge that 
the soda fountain dispenser is often ob- 
served preparing the drink, washing 
glasses, and keeping the fountain in order. 
Show that a salary account is needed in 
order to keep a record of how much is 
paid for work and labor. 


SuppLties—The common observation of 
cracked ice and straws. 

Show that a supplies account is required 
in order to keep a record of the cost of 
supplies, commonly called an overhead ac- 
count. 

EourrpMENt—The common observation of 
the soda fountain and cash register and the 
use of a stool. 

Show that an equipment account is needed 
in order to keep a record of the cost of 
the equipment required to operate the 
business. 


Many other accounts need to be 
introduced. The receivables and pay- 
ables accounts should be grounded 
upon common experiences also. 


“1 One hundred per, cent of the participants re- 
ported these purchasing experiences. 
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Receivables Tied to Common 
Experience 

The need for the accounts, ac- 
counts receivable and notes receiv- 
able, can be related to the following 
experience which was reported by 
85 per cent? of a group of young 
people: “I loan money to friends, 
brothers, sisters, or other people.” 
The common activity of loaning 
money to other persons implies that 
a right to receive money is common 
among young people. Although 
young people usually make their 
promises to repay loans orally, they 
can readily see, with the teachers 
help, that businesses need to dis- 
tinguish between oral and written 
promises. 

The teacher can further help by 
showing that in the books of a busi- 
ness individual accounts are used to 
record oral promises and one ac- 
count, notes receivable, to record 
written promises which were made 
by debtors to repay money. Thus the 
purpose of accounts receivable and 
notes receivable is firmly established. 


Payables Tied to 
Common Experience 


“IT borrow money from friends, 
brothers, sisters, or other people” 
was reported by 68 per cent? of a 
group of young people. Borrowing 
money implies that indebtedness was 
common among young people at 
some time during the school year. 
This experience can be used by the 
teacher to understand the purpose of 
accounts payable in business. Since 
a business may at times owe money 
to a large number of persons, it 
must keep written accounts of these 
facts. Thus the purpose of accounts 
payable is made clear. In addition, 
the teacher can help the students see 
that written promises are recorded 
in a special account, notes payable. 

The common activity of purchas- 
ing coca colas or other items should 
be used by the teacher for showing 
why certain accounts must exist. 
Other common activities may be used 
to develop other accounts. Young 
people in high school will more quick- 
ly and efficiently understand this ini- 
tial presentation of accounts than a 
presentation of a radio business 
which begins by the investment of 
$5,000 by the prospective owner. The 
data collected in this study show 
the extremely common occurrence of 
purchasing food and refreshments, 
but no such common experience of 
observing or knowing about the in- 
vestment of money in the organiza- 





2 Author’s survey involving one thousand 11th 
and 12th grade students in rural and urban high 
schools of the New England states, New York, 
New Jersey, and Michigan, 
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tion of a new business. Efficient 
learning in a group must begin with 
common activities. The development 
of a radio shop or other business, 
from the time of initial investment to 
a full functioning business with the 
accompanying accounting records, 
can be studied, if necessary, after 
young people have learned how ac- 
counting is carried on in frequently 
observed businesses. 

These illustrations can be multi- 
plied by the use of many experiences 
in other frequently observed busi- 
nesses, 


Conclusion 


Common purposes for pursting 
the bookkeeping course are to learn 
enough bookkeeping to meet the re- 
quirements of future employers. to 
be able to help in parents’ small busi- 
nesses, or to operate a business a» an 
enterpriser. A simple way to ex- 
pand and develop these purposes is 
to use common experiences as de- 
parture points to learning the tech- 
nical topics of bookkeeping. Another 
simple way is to assist students, W ith- 
in the scope of the course, to face 
their everchanging problems. 


LPPPPPPLEP PPP PPP PPP LPP PPPPPP RPP PPP PLP PEPE PPPPEPP 


_ TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the January issue cf this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. 


This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrighted 


by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions, the result, as pictured below, should be the 
Father of Our Country, described by Calvin Ccolidge as the “first commercial 
American, the first man typical of the American that was to be." 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 14 of the January issue. 


EPRDPERELEKRK EM 


2 std OO ae 

3 LIL SERISIEREREEAES 

4 GLEEL CRI SELEARERESIRGR GARE $EEEE 

5 LER ENLGIRERES LER GAATEETAEIR «ARS 

6 LEEL L4EUEGIEL EEE LA ELERERRELERERELLER CELE 

7 Sih MEREERLRREE | ARES 

8 Ga KERR RL RES nhncberennnh Bh 

9 4% qeegadad RELGIEREGE BEE 

10 KEL IAEEELGS WEREEREEIE 16% 

1 Jb ES oe KEREETGL | Oh 

Bo eae a oe 
16 cataanenan sen sanneas "Xs FEE OE 
6 Be 6 Ee HE 
18 a4 gaaqadae #86 tedag ang Zag LECALEE 4% 
19 rere an ae a a; a LEELEEL 9 
20 qh 24994 a4 <% LELELER 49. 
21 LE 429%" te 1% 4 KEELIEIL 4% 
22 2% SECaes af th —  <exatean ae 
ca ceagenenaens a aaagenenKer ceee HA 
25 LE LASELEIEE ICE 42 tanvaagegeddgeatan 4a 
SC Eg, Og OCR CER CA 
a ae rr eee 
20 RAL SAELEEAELAYAITALALIRERE LE LRIGERMEICETA LS AG 
31 444 Zagdddgaacoagag Ke LLLLASIE, 484 
22 © 4GL AEeadaaagacadaaad 4 2% 444 
32 REL LALGELALEAAA SEALS 4h 44 49% 
34 «he Aadadeddaae oe Lh 1 440 
> aoe —~ - ay 
x ee a ue 4 
39 «S444 Lf Lg LLELILE 
40 SERIALS EL ILLES SALLIE LILI II IILEL ISIS ILE IGEEL LESS 

Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
LLPLPPH PPPPPPP PPPP PPP PPPPPPP PPPPPPP PPPPP PIPPI PPP PPPPII? 
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Students learn more quickly and 
easily...teachers do a better job with 
less effort...classroom activities are 
streamlined and more readily coor- 
dinated ... with Ditto on the job. 
That’s why leading educators find 
ample reasons to endorse Ditto’s 
most recent addition to the cele- 
brated line of Ditto duplicators. The 
new D-15, Direct Process (Liquid) 
Duplicator, delivers up to 140 copies 
per minute of anything typed, writ- 
ten, drawn or printed in 1 to 4 colors 
in One operation without the use 
of stencils or mats. 300 and more 
copies from each master! If fewer 
copies are made, master may be filed 
and re-used at any time. Yes, the 
new D-15 is really good news for 
harried teachers. For more complete 
information or a convincing demon- 
stration, mail the handy coupon. 


Gentlemen: 


Duplicators 


et. 


PR weakiasesavcccdrstabuatse 
TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 
. —— SOE ki ciewcsaccsceweccscecas 
DITTO, INC., 635 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario AAATESS 11s seveseeeeeesreseeces 
POM Gs ciccccccess . County... 
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Yow Dito D- 


DIRECT PROCESS (LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 


Without.obligation, please send: 
O Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 
CO Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type 
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10 NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 


Available for use with 
the new D-15 (and all 
liquid type duplicators) 
are 10 new workbooks, 
compiled and edited by 
authorities in the field 
of modern education. 
200 and more copies 
can bereproduced from 
each page. Ditto work- 
books emancipate the 
teacher, improve teach- 
ing methods...send for 
samples today. 


Sess STEEL PARTS! 


DITTO, Inc., 635 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


(Note: These will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 
OD Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Here is a letter from C. P. Grassmuck, 
vice-chairman of the Educational Commit- 
tee of the National Office Management 
Association. Mr. Grassmuck is with the 
American Oil Company, Baltimore and 
South Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. Can 
any of our readers help Mr. Grassmuck 
deal with his problem in terms of their 
own experience ? 

“Thank you for your editorial in the 
September, 1947, issue on ‘Better Training 
Wanted.’ 

“T need not tell you how strongly NOMA 
reacts to present day educational philos- 
ophy, but I wonder, are the results we see, 
influenced, as we might surmise, by edu- 
cational administrators and disinterested 
businessmen ? 

“We, in Baltimore, are working with 
Dr. Lemmel who is changing the philos- 
ophy of education there. They will teach 
the three R’s now, but this is preparatory 
to commercial education. We also have a 
public Junior College for specialization. 

“T think educational administrators are 
rapidly becoming excellent politicians. You 
scratch my back and I'll scratch yours 
seems to work fine—for them. However, 
if we look ‘at the record’ we see a horrible 
increase in school taxes. And when you 
examine the cause you see: stages for en- 
tertainment, (as you say), football fields, 
larger gymnasiums, free lunch, paid lunch- 
es (which do not pay costs, but are a 
service to ‘the staff?!) buses, sewing and 
cooking, and so on. All these require pay- 
roll expenditures too! And how do they 
get these ‘progressive education’ require- 
ments? Through Parent Teacher groups. 
‘Cat’s paw’ and ‘racketeering’ are terms 
usually associated with the underworld, 
but we are certainly seeing what such tac- 
tics can do for us even in the higher strata 
of society. 

“Tf this money could be spent for better 
salaries, better training of teachers would 
naturally result. 

“And this is my second thought. 

“In Maryland, at least, we do not train 
business teachers in Normal schools and 
only in one university in our state do we 
have courses which would help anyone 
teach a business course. We must go out 
of the state to get our teachers. If we are 
that bad off in one state, what is the actual 
condition with respect to the teachers of 
these teacher courses? It looks very bad to 


ne. 

“Will education ever be taken out of the 
hands of politicians? Then these are two 
points which I believe require the coopera- 
tion of City, State, and National Govern- 
ment representatives, men in business, the 
heads of teacher training schools, Jour- 
nals like yours, City and State school 
boards, and City and State administrators ; 
(1) Teach the teachers not only the prin- 
ciples, but the actual practices of business 
through cooperative training methods and 
improved curricula; and (2) standardize 
the training of academic and business stu- 
dents, not along the lines of what parents 
want but along the lines of some pedagogy. 

“Teach these Parent Teacher groups 
that while theoretically anyone can be 
taught any subject, in modern classes of 
40-60 students, laggards, or incompetent 
students cannot be given the individual at- 
tention required even if the parents insist 
upon such training. Help the business 
teachers by giving them one year in seven 
sabbatical leave to work in offices to mod- 
ernize their thinking, see and use the equip- 
ment and methods currently used in of- 
fices. 

“You might be interested in a study we 
are making in cooperation with the Balti- 
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“We think there is no better time to 
start this cooperation than right now. | 
would like to get such a group together 
and see what can be done in one location, 


more City Schools. We are establishing 
standard job requirements for the usual 


‘threshold’ jobs—stenographer, bookkeep- Use that as a trial horse and then do the 
ing machine operator, clerk, file clerk, S@me in every state and large city in the 
‘ : > country. 


telephone operator, etc. Not standard num- 
ber of words per minute, because the aver- 
age business man doesn’t know that, he group together? 

only knows fast, average, slow; he knows “Would forums featuring discussions on 
errors, he knows understanding, so we are office. management administration —prob- 
trying to find out what that means and lems, if conducted in major cities be hvlp- 
what they must be taught to fill these jobs. ful to business teachers? 


TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the February, 1928 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this maga- 
zine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education. 


As seen by Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, State Teachers Coilege, Montclair, New Jersey. 


We.“ known leaders in business education listed on the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association program to be held in New York City in April included John Dewey, John 
Kilpatrick, Ethel A. Rollinson, William Harned, Edward J. McNamara, Louis A. Rice, E. G. 
Blackstone, H. A. Tonne, F. G. Nichols, Clinton A. Reid, John V. Walsh, John G., Kirk, and 
others. The topic of the convention was announced as “Research as it Applies to all Phases 
of Business Education” . . . Evidence of interest in visual aids was apparent from the list 
of motion picture films produced by the Bureau of Mines and offered for educational use 
. . . The first meeting of the newly formed National Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions was announced for March 15-17 at the University of Iowa. Public 
colleges, normal schools, and universities offering courses for training teachers were 
invited to become members. Objectives were listed as improvement of programs of training 
teachers of commercial subjects, elevation of standards for certification, promotion of re- 
search in commercial education, and development of proper recognition of the significance 
of commercial education among schoolmen ... In his column, F. G. Nichols stated that 
the “greatest service which vocational guidance workers and commercial teachers can 
render in connection with the preparation of students for a business career is to make them 
aware of the fact that there can be no such thing as a finished preparation for such a 
career” . . . Teachers of junior business training interested in securing materials for 
dramatization might like to examine a playlet “What Services are Offered to Travelers 
by Railroads” presented in the February and March, 1928, issues of the JBE, then The 
Journal of Commercial Education . . . The National Commercial Teachers Federation met 
at Kansas City in December. Outstanding events were the awarding of the Willard J. 
Wheeler Prize for Research in Commercial Education to Dr. F. G. Weersing for his “Survey 
of High School Commercial Education in Minnesota”, and the decision of the Federation 
to issue a quarterly publication. Officers elected were Charles T. Smith, J. W. Ross, Nettie 
Huff, Charles A. Faust, and C. M. Yoder . . . Pi Omega Pi was born at Kansas City on 
December 29, 1927, with Paul O. Selby as the first national president. 


“What is the best way to get such a 


TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the February, 1938 issue of The Journal of Business Education 
As seen by M. Herbert Freeman, on letve of absence from State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey. as Senior Specialist in Business Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Earl G. Blackstone of the University of Southern California, who was then at the 
University of Iowa, editorialized on the importance of educating the superintendent of 
schools about business education .. . In his “Criticism, Comment, and Challenge” column, 
Professor Nichols gave specific directions to teachers on how they could best prepare 
pupils for the National Clerical Ability Tests which are now known as National Business 
Entrance Tests ...A follow-up of the 1937 graduates of Newton (New Jersey) High School 
was described by John Mitchell. The survey disclosed that 9 of the 38 commercial gradu- 
ates were engaged in office work, while 5 graduates who did not pursue the commercial 
curriculum were also employed in office work .. . Observations of evening shorthand and 
typewriting classes in three Los Angeles schools were described in an article by Marian 
Louise Wilson. One surprising observation was Miss Wilson’s comment that only one 
class wrote at the blackboard in spite of the fact that blackboard writing is considered 
beneficial for shorthand classes . . . The organization of bookkeeping on a social-business 
basis was presented in an article by Dr. Herbert A. Tonne and Dr. J. D. Copeland, who 
at that time was at the University of Florida. The title of the article was “The Next Step 
in the Balance Sheet Approach,” and presented reasons why the balance sheet approach 
should be extended to include the interpretive aspect of bookkeeping while the mechanical 
phase should be minimized . . . The old story about the importance of business experience 
for the business teacher was presented in an article called “The Commercial Teacher and 
the Business Man” by Lloyd H. Hayes. The major thesis of the article was that the business 
teacher should be a business man or woman as well as a teacher . .. The change of 
trends in the teaching of elementary business training is apparent in the article dealing 
with lesson plans in elementary business training by Anna G. Gross. In her plans, Miss 
Gross provided for the teaching of the duties of the office messenger, the junior office 
clerk, and, even more specifically, the junior office clerk in New York, New York. She 
also has a unit which deals with the operation of the department store . . . The conflicting 
ideas about consumer education were illustrated in the article called “Another Evaluation 
of Consumer Education” by Milton C. Olson, who was then at Lynbrook (New York) High 
School. Professor Olson is now at the Ball State Teachers College in Muncie, Indiana, In 
his summary, Professor Olson stated that consumer education emphasizes that phase of 
education which deals with the individual as a buyer and a user of commodities and 
services .. . An outline of a course in salesmanship by L. Walter Stephens of the High 
School of Commerce in New York City indicated that the course of ten years ago consisted 
of three major parts: the theory of salesmanship—6 weeks; the structure of a sale—6 
weeks; the actual sale in class by each member of the class—6 weeks. 
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LOYAL TO RUYAL! 


Loyalty to Royal begins in the classroom. 





The first impression of this typewriter is that it’s easier 
to operate—with more time-saving, labor-saving features 
than any other typewriter. 


It’s a true impression—and a lasting one. 


That’s why surveys show that people who type prefer 
Royal 2 to 1 over any other typewriter. 


Because students prefer to learn on a Royal—and be- 
cause it’s the preference of office typists—it’s only natural 
that teachers would prefer to teach typing on Royals. 


Teachers can depend on these typewriters for uninter- 
rupted classroom performance, too. Royal’s sturdy con- 
struction means longer use—less time out for repairs. 


Should repairs ever be necessary, Royal’s service is im- 
mediately obtainable. Royal’s nationwide coverage means 
complete local coverage! 


From every standpoint, Royal is the typewriter for your 
classroom! 


ROYAL 


World’s No. 1 
Typewriter 
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WITH A NATIONAL 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


dB. 4B 


Des Moines, lowa 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS (OLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 





BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


REPUTATION 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERGE 
High Grade Business Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 





The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walkor 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
A School With a College Atmosphere 
Accredited by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
Member of the N. C. Association of 
Business Schools, Inc. 


— 


Established 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 


MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 
Machines and Related Subjects 


Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisiana 








In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— 
its 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
411 E. Martin San Antonio 6, Texas 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 
424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Acc tancy (CPA)—Busi: Admr. 
Secretarial Science 








DYKE & SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


co 


Professional Business Training Since 1848 
° 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Providence, Rhode Island 
85th Year. 3000 students in attendance from 33 
states and several foreign countries, 22 buildings, 
of which 13 are on the campus. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





Approved Two-Year Courses 
in Business Administration, 
Accountancy, Sales, and Advertising 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, New York 
Established in 1854 





HUFF COLLEGE 
920 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Features Training for the Profession of 
CPA, Court and Convention Reporting 


Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of Junior Colleges, mod- 
ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send for catalog. 


ROCHESTER RuhinesA INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Business Administration, Complete Account- 
ing (C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 


Approved for Veterans 


626 So. Spring S#. VA 8187 
Los Angeles, California 





SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 
''The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses'' 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 


State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Specialized Professional Training 


KANSAS CITY 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising 
Professional Salesmanship, Specialized Secretarial, 

Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You’ll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 








CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 

in Commerce 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 


Operation 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 








Study Accountancy and Business 
Administration 


At Northwest’s Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
S. 110 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 





52nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE, UTICA, N. Y. 


Business Administration and Executive 
Secretarial Courses 


William S. Risinger, President 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


UTILIZATION OF MOTION PICTURES AND FILMSTRIPS IN TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


Sister Elizabeth Williams, of the Sis- 
ters of St. Mary of Namur, Fort Worth, 
Texas, recently submitted a dissertation 
under the above title to the faculty of the 
School of Social Science of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 
The major contribution of the study is to 
supply study guides for four a “ees 
films which were produced by the U. 
Navy Training Film and Motion San 
Branch. These four study guides are for 
the motion pictures, Advanced Typing 
Shortcuts, Bastc Typing: Methods, Basic 
Typing: Machine Operation, and Ad- 
vanced Typing: Duplicating and Manu- 
script. The study guides are in outline 
form and contain a statement of the con- 
tent of the film. A true-false test of ten 
questions accompanies each study guide. 
In addition, there are presented four 
scripts for suggested production. How to 


Fold a Letter; Styles of Letters and En- 

velopes; Simple Tabulation, Elite Type; 
Simple Tabulation, Pica Type. 

The study also gives a list of motion 
pictures and filmstrips which are useful 
for teaching typewriting, together with 
the sources from which they may be ob- 
tained. Among the recommendations 
made, the writer suggests breaking the 
Navy films into ten or fifteen minute 
reels for more beneficial results in the 
typing period ranging from forty to sixty 
minutes. Also suggested is the selection 
of stills from motion pictures and their 
combination into unified series. The 
writer also suggests some thirteen titles 
for potential filmstrip production. This 
study is a contribution to the increasing 
literature that deals with the use of 
audio-visual aids in the business subjects. 


FILMSTRIPS FOR EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


The following six sound filmstrips for 
employee training are available from The 
Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois: 

Frailey’s Letter Clinic. This kit of six 
15-minute sound filmstrips shows ex- 
ecutives, correspondents and _ secretaries 
how to write friendly, concise, resultful 
letters. A complete better letter training 
program. Selling price $150. 

Strategy in Selling. Seven sound film- 
strips. Presents in a dramatic, forceful 
way the fundamentals of successful sell- 
ing. Manuals based on the filmstrips are 
available. Price $70. 

Retail Salesmanship. For quickly and 
effectively training retail salespeople in 
the A-B-C’s of retail selling. Now in use 
by more than 800 stores, the complete kit 
comprises seven sound filmstrips with in- 
structor’s guide. Suitable for showing to 


employees of any type of retail store. 
Price $70. 

Life Insurance Selling. The seven sound 
filmstrips in this kit comprise a detailed 
and dramatic presentation of the entire 
life insurance sales process from devel- 
oping leads to getting the application 


signed. Includes instructor’s guide. Price 
$100. 
Double Horseshoes. A 15-minute sound 


filmstrip designed to improve customer re- 


lations by making employees “courtesy 
conscious.” Presents a “3-C” formula 


which can make an immiediate improve- 
ment in employee attitudes. Price $25.50. 
Dollars and Sense. A dramatic 15-minute 
sound filmstrip presentation of the dang- 
ers of inflation. Brings inflation home to 
employee groups in terms they can under- 
stand by showing how it affects their 
daily lives. Price $25.50. 


VISUAL AIDS FOR TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


The following visual aids were prepared 
for the elementary and junior high school 
levels. For this reason they probably are 
not suitable for most high school groups. 
Attention is directed to them for what- 
ever benefit they may have for those busi- 
ness teachers who are responsible for 
the teaching of remedial arithmetic to 
high school students. 

Fractions—A series of eight 16mm sound 
motion pictures which use simple anima- 
tion to expound fraction concepts: /ntro- 
duction To Fractions, How To Add Frac- 
tions, How To Subtract Fractions, How 
To Change Fractions, How To Multiply 
Fractions, How To Divide Fractions, 
Decimals, Percentage. Each of the above 
motion pictures is one reel in_ length. 
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Color prints are $85 and black and white 
prints $45. They are obtainable from 
Johnson Hunt Productions, 1133 North 
Highland Avenue, Hollywood 38, Cal. 
Photo and Sound Productions, 116 Na- 
toma Street, San Francisco 5, California 
offer a series of eleven silent filmstrips 
covering approximately the same subject 


matter content as outlined above for 
$33.25. This series is aimed at the ele- 
mentary level but might be useful for 


remedial work in the high school. Al- 
though not visually exciting it is well 
organized from an educational standpoint 
and contains numerous problems and 
tests which the students are to answer. 
A helpful teacher’s manual accompanies it. 


TWO NEW TYPING FILMS 


Coronet Instructional Films recently an- 
nounced two new films for the teaching 
of typing. Each of these two 16 m.m. 
sound- motion films is one reel in length 
and is available in color or in black and 
white. These two films, which are avail- 
able through leading rental outlets or 
from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, are: 

Ready To Type. The collaborator is D. 
D. Lessenberry, Director of Courses in. 
Commercial Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. It shows students that readi- 
ness is the pre-requisite to typing effi- 
ciency—making all necessary adjustments 
to the machine and to oneself—getting 
ready mentally and physically to control 
the typewriter. The audience watches 
George adjust his machine and warm up- 
his fingers with an exercise, and take 
time for conditioning practice to establish 
control before beginning. This film is de- 
signed for students at the senior high 
school, college, and adult levels. 

Building Typing Skill. The collaborator 
is D. D. Lessenberry. The film is the 
story of George’s efforts to increase his 
typing skill. As he pushes into higher 
speed areas, he finds that his typing is 
no longer smooth, even, and accurate. 
Through constant practice, he masters re- 
laxation, precise operative control, atten- 
tion to copy, control of his arms and 
hands, and confidence in his own per- 
formance at top speeds. The slow mo- 
tion camera catches the details of his 
skill building exercises in this new pro- 
duction which will be used at the same 
grade levels as Ready To Type. 


NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


To provide a convenient reference for 
the entire Coronet Film Library, Coronet 
Instructional Films has just made avail- 
able a new catalog which includes all of 
the sixty Coronet Films released during 
1947, as well as titles previously produced 
by Coronet. 

The new catalog includes a short de- 
scription of each production, recommended 
grade levels for which each film is de- 
signed, educational collaborator, length, 
and price. In addition one section of the 
catalog is devoted to full information on 
Coronet’s arrangements for purchase, 
lease-purchase, and rental sources of these 
16 m.m. sound-motion films. 

Copies of this new catalog are avail- 
able, without cost or obligation, upon re- 


quest to Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


FILMSTRIPS INCLUDED IN "GUIDE" 


Filmstrips are included in the February 
issue of the Educational Film Guide for 
the first time. They are listed separately 
as Section 2 of the Guide, which hereto- 
fore has listed only 16mm motion picture 
films. 

This listing of filmstrips as a part of 
the Educational Film Guide is an experi- 
ment. If such a monthly listing of film- 
strips proves to be of value in the visual 
education field the publishers of the Guide 
will consider issuing it as a separate pub- 
lication. 

Those who subscribe now to the Edu- 
cational Film Guide will receive the Film- 
strips Section from February to June, 
1948, inclusive, in addition to the Educa- 
tional Film Guide Annual and monthly 
supplements. Anyone who is interested in 
subscribing only to the Filmstrips Section 
should write to the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52 We 
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Virginia FILING Students 





A CLASS USING IDENTIC SETS AT JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND 


learn with IDENTIC 








| 

| Teachers 

| Endorse 

| Identic 

| . Index costs less than 
al 1¢ per student 


Miss Alfreda J. Geiger, Pace Institute, 
New York, says: “I have several:practice 
sets purchased in 1927 and handled 
since by approximately 1500 students. 
They are in excellent condition and 
can be used 10 or 20 years more.” 
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Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic 
practice filing sets and teaching methods: [_] Vertical Filing [J Visible Filing 


Name 


School 


Another progressive educational institution—the John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va. — selects Remington Rand Identic practice 
sets to instruct filing students because of these major advantages: 


I. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. Mate- 
rials and problems are identical to those of real business, giving 
realistic preparation for any filing requirement. 

2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cut- 
ting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 
you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 

Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let 

Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your 

students thoroughly. The coupon brings you full details without 

obligation. 






Clip 
coupon 





City State 


and mail today 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


TEACHING RETAILING AS A VOCATION 


In a talk at the E.B.T.A. convention 
here in Boston last April, a portion of 
which was printed in this space last June, 
Miss Mary Newcomb, Personnel Director 
of Conrad and Company in Boston, ex- 
pressed the belief that in general we have 
been trying to teach retailing as a shop 
subject. As she expressed it, if you are 
teaching printing, you can set up a com- 
plete set of presses in a school and ap- 
proximate the conditions of a_ printing 
shop. These represent manual skills which 
can be taught successfully under school 
conditions, but when you attempt to apply 
the same methods to a field as complex as 
retailing, results are almost certain to be 
unsatisfactory. The student learns some 
few details of store-keeping which in his 
mind prepare him to take over a job as an 
experienced worker. If he is refused a 
job on the level for which he feels him- 
self qualified, he is disappointed; if on 
the other hand he is permitted to try the 
job and fails, he becomes discouraged and 
believes he has chosen the wrong field. 
Miss Newcomb suggests that we train too 
frequently for a specific job and not often 
enough for retailing as a vocation. Sev- 
eral retail educators have been asked to 
comment on these remarks, and their re- 
plies are printed here. 


Selling Now Taught from Vocational 
Viewpoint 


Mr. W. G. Dallas, Ashland, Ohio, High 
School, writes: “The criticism has come 
to our high schools all too often that we 
do not teach nor train our graduates so 
that they have a marketable skill by grad- 
uation time. This is a just criticism if 
based only on the many times it is made 
by the businessman who hires our so-called 
‘finished product.’ If we are to train for 
his satisfaction, then let us train our grad- 
uates with his aid and help. 

“Distributive Education is the vocation- 
al part of salesmanship. We do teach it 
from a vocational view which contains 
theory as well as practice. We try to 
give it the professional approach and the 
professional diagnosis. A salesmanship 
teacher who glamorizes his one-semester 
subject with a one-day stand in the largest 
Store in town is doing what he can with 
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his class and its study of salesmanship. 
Actually, the students are kept in the 
‘front’ in order to draw trade among their 
friends and relatives. They seldom take 
with them a complete enough idea of how 
a store operates. 

“The learning materials are kept broad 
enough to apply to the entire field of work- 
ing with people. Specific problems in one 
store may be found to be universal. The 
broader aspect to sales work in a voca- 
tional wav cannot be taught entirely from 
a text. The student must be on the job 
in order to visualize the complete picture. 
The school shop becomes the store, thus 
bringing about an understanding by the 
student of the many real problems and 
their solutions. 

“Students do not leave school upon 
graduation thinking that they are prepared 
for any level of occupation in the field of 
selling. Rather they leave school knowing 
that they have been introduced only to a 
small part of sales work.” 


Core Course in Retailing Needed 


Mr. John W. Ernest, of Los Angeles 
City College, expresses this opinion: “Miss 
Newcomb’s statements relative to the type 
of training we have been offering in re- 
tailing deserve a great deal of serious con- 
sideration. I find myself in agreement 
with her views. I have subscribed to the 
idea of ‘retailing is a career’ for years, 
and have endeavored to carry out this idea 
in the classroom. Her observations re- 
garding the frustrations of students who 
attempt to find their place in the retail 
field of work coincide with my own ob- 
servations in the Southern California area. 
I firmly believe that it is time that we 
train young people for retailing as a field 
of work, not just salespeople, stock clerks, 
credit clerks, etc. 

“Of course, I feel that some of the 
blame can be laid at the doorstep of our 
retail institutions. Management has often 
expressed the philosophy that the only way 
to learn retailing is by starting out with a 
broom. In many cases the broom is as far 
as thev get. Couple this with your typ- 
ically low wages in the retail field and you 
find two of the main reasons for discour- 
agement among young people for the re- 
tailing field. 


“At Los Angeles City College, we are 
endeavoring to train young people to fill 
the many jobs in the field of retailing; 
not just one job, but many jobs. In other 
words, we are trying to provide adapta- 
bility. Of course, specialization is not dis- 
couraged, and students are provided with 
the opportunity to specialize in several 
fields. But the big objective is to fit them 
for the retailing field as a vocation. 


“Our high schools are still clinging to 
the old idea of training along special lines. 
It is my hope that soon a more general 
training for retailing as an entire field of 
work will prevail. Already some sporadic 
attempts towards this end are being made 
in this area. It would seem to me that an 
ideal type of merchandising curriculum 
would be a core course of retailing, in 
which the student is given a chance to 
see the entire field. This could be sup- 
ported by such courses to follow as sales- 
manship, textiles, and advertising. In the 
junior colleges, an even greater supporting 
number of courses could be introduced, 
depending upon the need and the im- 
portance of retail trade in a_ particular 
area.” 


Retailing Courses Fail When Too General 


Mr. Royal J. Morsey, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, comments as fol- 
lows: “TI believe that the average in-school 
retailing program fails primarily because 
it is too general. It is usually based on 
a discussion of retailing principles that 
mean nothing to the student because he 
has had no experience to tie them to, to 
make them meaningful. It’s like spending 
all one’s time talking about running a 
printing press without ever seeing one or 
trying to run one. Usually one chapter in 
the textbook used in such a program is 
devoted to retailing as a vocation. Much 
is said for and against retailing as a voca- 
tion, but again what is said are just words 
unless the student can evaluate them on 
the basis of actual experience. 


“It is obvious that the average retail 
store usually places all the emphasis on a 
specific job. It 1s seldom, indeed, that an 
employee has an opportunity to spend 
from three to six months on each of a 
variety of jobs; and very little effort is 
usually made to enlighten the employees 
as to the organization and purpose of the 
store as a whole. 


“Again, it’s the co-operative retail train- 
ing program which provides an oppor- 
tunity for a student not only to work at 
specific retailing jobs (co-ordinators en- 
courage store owners to provide students 
with a variety of retailing experiences) 
but to get a thorough understanding of 
the opportunities in the field of retailing. 
A co-operative student knows from ex- 
perience that the beginning jobs in retailing 
pay very little, and that anyone who wants 
the better jobs in retailing must have both 
knowledge and experience. He knows 
that knowledge acquired from waiting on 
customers is not enough, that the better 
jobs usually go to those who supplement 
their experience with a thorough study of 
merchandising, marketing, business organ- 
ization, advertising, etc.” 

Clearly this subject has elements of con- 
troversy, and it is one all workers in dis- 
tributive education can profitably think 
through carefully. 
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SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 
“CORRECT TYPEWRITER HEIGHT’ 


with 
The Revolutionary 
Hartnett Adjustable 
Desk 


Research studies have disclosed that 
70%, of typing students, using normal 
classroom desks, are handicapped by the 
fact that their typewriters are too high 
or too low. Now the urgent need for a 
desk, which can be quickly adjusted by 
every student who has to use it, has been 
met. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk 
meets this need. It is designed for all 
students: the 30°, who do not need desk 
adjustment, as well as for the 70°, who 
do. In the case of the latter, surveys show 
that improvement is immediate, having 
marked effect on general classroom work. 

















The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece * Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches 
of school furniture, made of oak. It has a shelf for books. closer than with commonly used 26-inch desks. 
It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, and 36 inches long. - Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 
A simple, patented device, located below the well as 30 inches. 
shown in the illustration, enables the student easily to * Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine 
adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches students. 
from the floor. * Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class 

room. 

Here are some of the features which this advance-type * Only the typewriter is raised or lowered: the desk 
desk offers: remains uniform. 

- Increases efficiency and typing speed. Hammond Desk Co. 
* More comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 5248 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 
comme tee eee ee eee eee SSeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees chat tas 
MAIL COUPON =} Hammond Desk Company lena eg gual 
FOR FULL * 5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 1 Complete information = 
INFORMATION : about model shown above. 
= Please send me literature, as checked at right. CL) Descriptive circular about 
>: other models. 
: I Sic here Bal 4 Oo OR a meh at eid ee Poh ae aytira MO .«Ja am 
: 0 ee nT er, See eee Ce ee rere : 
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PROPOSED BUSINESS EDUCATION STUDY 


The American Council on Education is 
again’ giving consideration to a study of 
business education. The great influx of 
collegiate students into business curricula 
has suggested the need for such a study. 
Well over two hundred thousand veterans 
alone have been enrolled in business cur- 
ricula in collegiate, secondary, and private 
business schools. 

In view of the urgent need for some 
kind of action, which the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business (a con- 
stituent member of the Council) has also 
long appreciated, the Council’s committee 
held a two-day session in Washington on 
March 31 and April 1, 1947. At this time 
it reviewed the work which had largely 
been accomplished by C. S. Marsh, former 
vice president of the Council, before the 
war, in the publication of the bulletin 
entitled Business Education at the College 
Level and in oe preparation of a ques- 
tionnaire which had been distributed to 
graduates of a number of the collegiate 
schools of business. The committee also 
had the benefit of advice from representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and the Brookings Institution. 

It was clear at once that a comprehen- 


sive study of business education should be 
undertaken at the earliest possible time 
and that the committee should make plans 
toward this end. The discussion revealed 
a large number of important problems 
about which there is inadequate informa- 
tion and agreement. It seemed equally 
clear, therefore, that before a national 
study could be undertaken it would be 
necessary to explore the whole field thor- 
oughly in order to determine what the 
length and breadth of the task is and what 
amount of money would be required to 
undertake it. 

The conclusions of the committee were 
later presented to the trustees of the com- 
mittee on Economic Development. The 
Research and Policy Committee of that 
organization thereupon included in_ its 
forthcoming report on “Meeting the Spe- 
cial Problems of Small Business,” a cor- 
dial endorsement of the proposal and 
urged the support of business men and 
foundations. 

It would seem, therefore, that after 
some years of necessary delay substantial 
progress has been made toward an ex- 
tremely important area of education long 
in need of searching and thoughtful study. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM REVISION PLANNED 


Great changes are being planned for the 
American high school curriculum by the 
United States Office of Education. 

The office has appointed a nine-man 
commission to recommend revision so as 
to make the program more lifelike. While 
it has been realized for many years that 
only twenty per cent of the secondary 
school students go to college, the program 
still is built as if almost all the students 
plan to do so. 

The nine-man commission represents 
the major educational organizations of the 
country and the program that is planned 


will definitely revolutionize the high 
school courses now being offered. Instead 


of the old types of subject matter, the 
new courses will be job hunting, budget- 
ing, use of leisure time, the dignity of 
all types of labor, and civic responsibility. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, feels that 
four million of the seven million now in 
high school are not getting what they 
should out of high school. He will especi- 
ally attack the “white-collar myth” which 
is now emphasized in schools and is ac- 
cepted by most students. Pilot schools are 
to be selected which will serve as demon- 
stration centers for carrying out far- 
reaching experiments. The Office of Edu- 
cation recognizes that a major barrier to 
establishing a “life-adjustment” program 
is the many small, understaffed school dis- 


tricts, but the Office is confident that this 
obstacle can be surmounted. 

In the last thirty years, we have had 
at least ten major programs for high 
school reorganization in the country. The 
National Education Association program 
on the reorganization of the secondary 
school in 1915, for example, set up the 
cardinal objectives and issued many thou- 
hands of words, but the net effect on the 
existing program was very slight. 

More recently, the American Council 
of Education has spent many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in issuing books and 
bulletins of various types, and has been 
little more successful. 

Will this new venture of the Office of 
Education do better? Or is it just an- 
other series of round-table conferences 
spinning grand ideas? 

The general administrators and top 
eschelon boys and girls seem to think that 
all they have to do is sit around a table 
and develop grandiose notions, and_ that 
then the job is finished. They still don’t 
realize that the program must be carried 
through by the daily classroom teacher. 
They still don’t seem to realize how diffi- 
cult it is to teach vague things like 
citizenship and democracy which are not 
measurable, and how learnable such things 
as bookkeeping, shorthand and mathe- 
matics are. 


SHALL WE DOUBLE COLLEGE ENROLLMENT? 


Education for all who can profit there- 
by on the collegiate level is proposed by 
Truman’s commission of twenty - eight 
civic and educational leaders. 
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This program would double even our 
present record-breaking college registra- 
tion. The commission presented figures 
which would indicate that at least 32 per 


cent of those of college age have the 
mental ability to complete a college or 
professional education. This would mean 
that almost five million students would at- 
tend college. Our facilities would have to 
be more than doubled under these condi- 
tions, and, of course, federal participation 
would be necessary in order to make this 
possible. 

This Fedesal Commission proposal was 
published late in December. Early in Jan- 
uary, New York State published its own 
commission findings which basically sub- 
stantiate the findings of the Federal Com- 
mission. New York State is now the only 
state in the union not having a state uni- 
versity. Even Massachusetts has finally 
succumbed. Within the state there is con- 
flict among those who want to extend col- 
lege education by giving greater facilities 
to the private and public collegiate institu- 
tions now in existence, and those who 
would create a state university. 

There is also some conflict between 
those who would concentrate collegiate 
education in the hands of the great uni- 
versities and those who would have at least 
the first two years of collegiate work un- 
dertaken in community colleges. Shall these 
community colleges be under local control 
with state and federal aid or should they 
be directly under state control? Should 
an existing private university within the 
state be taken over as a state university, 
or should an additional state university 
be created anew? These are also questions 
which would have to be solved. What- 
ever the answers to these questions may 
be, there is little doubt that the result 
will be a tremendous increase in collegiate 
education. 

If the enrollment in colleges doubles 
what it is at present, there will unques- 
tionably be a strong urge to shift all or 
almost all vocational education to the col- 
legiate or at least institute level. This 
means that shorthand and most of book- 
keeping, merchandising, office machine in- 
struction, and similar job skills would be 
taken out of the high school and shifted 
upward. Possibly some phases of business 
education would remain in the _ high 
school, for example, personal use typing, 
and basic business education. business 
educators have the intelligence to cooper- 
ate in setting up a worth-while program 
of basic business education, the case for 
this kind of work in the high school 
would be considerably strengthened. If 
they continue to daudle and present sloppy 
programs as they have to date, there is 
little question that business education 
will ultimately disappear from the high 
school. 

What the 
in the next year or two. If 
teachers have the wisdom to cooperate in 
setting up an intelligent program for sec- 
ondary school basic business education 
and to provide an adequate program of 
training in the teacher-training institutions 
for prospective teachers, then we are well 
fortified; otherwise, it will indeed be too 
late. Business education in the secondary 
school will have been an historical inci- 
dent. Possibly in the long run, this may 
be desirable if a well-established program 
of business education is worked out on 
the collegiate level; it may serve the pur- 
poses of most students better. 

The usual business teacher will disagree 
with this last conclusion. If he does, he 
had better get busy. Otherwise it will 
indeed be too late. 


answer will be will be decided 
business 
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The Reasons Why 
Youth Finds 
MEANINGS OF DECISIVE 
IMPORTANCE 
in 
The New Stenograph 
are of greater importance to 
ALERT SCHOOL MEN 


than ever. 


If you are interested, or in doubt, 
we'd like to suggest them 
to you at our 


EBTA BOOTH 


See Page 45 for Convention Program 


Please Come In 


Don't Forget 
The Annual Stenograph 


INSTITUTE for TEACHERS 


Palmer House, Chicago 


July 26 - August 6 
Enrollment Limited to 100 


Frances Day of Cleveland 


says of the 1947 Institute: 


"It is a wonderful investment 
for anyone interested in teaching 
Machine Stiorthand.'' 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 





Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— Pi 
“The Supreme Au- «qa 
thority” for the \l upp 
courts, the press, (aM “ 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


























Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
































Just Published 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Mallory-Polishook-Chapman-Starkey 


A new book designed for the first course in com- 
mercial or business arithmetic. The specific ob- 


jectives of the text are: 


1. To review computational skills for their use 


in typical current business practice. 


2. To present quantitative aspects of consumer 


problems. 


3. To study procedure in problems in the field 
of arithmetic of elementary commercial and 


business practice. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


221 East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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++ ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS + ¢ ¢ 


by Philip S. Pepe 
College of the City of New York 





Dr. Dorothy McCuskey, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of 
North Carolina, contends that you can’t 
tell a good teacher by just looking at the 
teacher. We would do better to look at 
the students. 

“Watch students as they enter the room 
—do they smile? Do they go up to the 
teacher with questions to ask, or with 
things to tell? Good teachers tend to 
center on people rather than on things. 
Every teacher has two skills—those of his 
specialty and those that enable him to 
guide learning in people. Mastery of a 
specialty is common, but skill in human 
relations distinguishes the outstanding 
teacher.” 

5 5 Sa 


Before we deviate from the subject of 
the model pedagog, here is another good 
description of a good teacher. 

A Good Teacher Is: 

As wise as Solomon 

As impartial as a telephone directory 

As untiring as a steam engine 

As patient as a glacier ‘: 

As alert as a mongoose 

As tender as a sore throat 

As rare as a hen’s tooth 


—Myra Kelley, Journal of Education 
¢- ¢ + 


Indicative of the shortage of clerical 
help in many of our large cities is the 
statement made by the personnel supervisor 
of a large business organization. Asked 
if his organization still had a standard for 
hiring stenographic employees, he replied, 
“Yes, if they can get to the office without 
getting hit by a truck—that’s our stand- 
ard. 


He admitted, did go 


that they 


however, 


¥ 
DMs 





so far as to fire one receptionist who 
greeted a customer with her shoes off! 


¢- ¢ + 


The average male stenographer today re- 
ceives a salary of $38 a week ; the average 
female stenographer receives a salary of 
$36 a week. These figures wk deter- 
mined in NOMA’s 1947 Annual Salary 
Survey conducted in 10 pilot cities through- 
out the country. Five hundred companies, 
fe tlcving 100,000 workers, were studied, 
15,000 of the employees being typists, ste- 
nographers, and bookkeepers. It was 
found that offices with more than 500 em- 
ployees paid higher salaries than those 
employing less than 500 employees. Most 
offices had a 40-hour week; the second 
largest group, a 38 to 39- hour week. The 
trend, however, is definitely toward short- 
ened hours. 


FEBRUARY, 


1948 


Ten years ago it cost a total of $10,000 
to rear a child up to the age of 18 years; 
now it costs $15,000. 


ee eS 


I lately lost a preposition; 
It hid, I thought, beneath my chair; 
And angrily I cried, “Perdition! 
Up from out of in under there! 


























Correctness is my vade mecum, 
And straggling phrases I abhor, 
And yet I wondered, “What should he 
come 
Up from out of in under for?” 
-Morris Bishop, in The New Yorker. 


- + F&F 


About 2,500,000 students are enrolled in 
the Nation’s colleges and universities, the 
latest check by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation shows. This is double the peak 
enrollment of pre-war years. 

Many a returned veteran owes his pres- 
ence in college to the Veteran’s Educa- 
tional Facilities program. During the two 
years of its existence, this activity, which 
supervised the transfer of surplus war- 
time buildings, has provided added class- 
room space to 1,700 colleges, universities, 
and technical institutes at a cost of 75 
million dollars. 


3 re 


In America, monuments have been 
erected to three shorthand writers: in 
1897, a bronze bust of Andrew Jackson 
Graham in Rosedale Cemetery, Orange, 
New Jersey; in 1903, a tablet in St. 
Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, in 
honor of Thomas Lloyd, reporter of the 
First Congress; and in 1909, a monument 
at West Medford, Massachusetts, in honor 
of Charles Currier Beale. 


¢ ¢ + 


A Chicago advertising agency has a 
unique plan to keep its employees happy. 
The organization gives its employees a 
year’s vacation with pay after 6 years of 
work. First to earn the extended holiday 
was a stenographer who was required 
only to spend the time in some construc- 
tive way and to write the office once a 
week. The agency president, who feels 
that everybody should have a chance to 
do the things they have always wanted to 
do, but never have an opportunity, sends 
his stenographer a bi-weekly reply (ac- 
companied by a pay check) just to let 
her know how things are going. 
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BOOKS 
To Speed the Transition 


from School to Business 


| SECRETARIES WHO SUCCEED 
By Esther R. Becker 


A practical guide to acquiring those extra 
qualities that distinguish the indispensable, 
highly-paid secretary from the ordinary 
stenographer, culled from the actual ex- 
perience of a successful businesswoman. 
‘Recommended reading for the secretary 
who conceives of her work as more than 
just a job. . . .”"—The Management Re- 
view. $2.00 


GUIDE TO CAREER SUCCESS 
By Esther Eberstadt Brooke 


One of New York’s most successful em- 
ployment counselors here makes available 
the advice and techniques with which she 
has guided thousands to career success, 
Under the headings, “Find Yourself,’ 

“Find Your Job,” and “Find Success,” 
the volume includes self-appraisal charts, 
job analysis and requirements, interview 
techniques, helpful advice on how to apply 
for employment and how to be effective in 
a job. $3.00 


HOW TO FIND THE 
RIGHT VOCATION 
1947 Revised Edition 


By Harry Dexter Kitson, 
Editor of “Occupations” 


Due to continuing demand for this book 
from young people, vocational counselors 
and teachers, this classic in the field of 
vocational guidance has been revised to 
include the latest methods and techniques 
for directing job aspirants inco the right 
vocation. $2.50 


SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB 
Postwar Edition 


By Paul W. Boynton, 
Industrial Relations Dept., 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


The tested job-getting techniques here set 
forth grow out of the author’s twenty 
years’ experience in employment work 
during which he observed the vague, hit- 
and-miss methods of the average applicant. 
This book reduces the job-finding process 
to a six-sided sales campaign, showing the 
jobhunter how to do it. Revised eclition 
includes special emphasis on asia 

1,50 





HOW YOU CAN GET A JOB 
Postwar Edition 
By Glenn L. Gardiner, Vice President, 
Forstmann Woolen Company 


A successful business executive with a 
rare talent for telling others how to get on 
in business here answers hundreds of 
questions that perplex job-seekers. Sup- 
plying actual work-sheet materials which 
he has used in his own instruction work, 
his book shows how to prepare and follow 
through a systematic campaign for getting 
a job in a business-like way. $1.50 


HOW TO FIND AND 
FOLLOW YOUR CAREER 


By William J. Reilly, 
Business Consultant 


Why not apply the sound methods used in 
solving business problems to the selection 
of a career? Here are four simple rules 
for choosing one’s life work, eight essen- 
tial questions for discovering abilities, two 
valid methods for testing powers of obser- 
vation, and many different ways to test 
one’s conclusion before making definite 
plans. Here is a plan that has channeled 
thousands into the right job. $1.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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MARKETING HANDBOOK 


Edited by PAUL H. NYSTROM, Professor of Market- 
ing, Columbia University; Staff Editor, Albert W. Frey, 
Professor of Marketing, Dartmouth College. With a 
Board of 69 Contributing and Consulting Edizors 


< 
F OR business students concerned with marketing op- 
erations and sales management. Brings together un- 
surpassed compact presentation of modern, scientific 
methods and practical selling skill. A constant refer- 
ence for ideas, suggestions, techniques, or factual in- 
formation about any part of the work of getting the 
product into the consumer’s hands, 30 Sections. 


Flexible binding, 1321 pp., $7.50 


OFFIGE MANAGEMENT —. sandbox 


Edited by COLEMAN L, MAZE, Professor of Manage- 
ment, New York University. With a Board of over 
100 Contributing Specialists. Prepared under auspices 
of the National Office Management Association 


An authoritative working reference providing all- 
around guidance to modern office administration as 
practiced by the progressive companies. Here are ex- 


perience-tested ideas, facts, principles and methods 
which help keep an office a smooth-running organiza- 
tion—make it the center of direction, coordination and 
service to all departments of the business. 


elements in detail. 


Covers all 


169 illustrations, 870 pp., $6.00 


FINANCIAL HANDBOOK 


Edited by JULES |. BOGEN, Professor of Finance. 
New York University: Editor, The Journal of Com- 
merce. With a Board of 70 Contributing and Con- 
sulting Editors 


"Tuirp EDITION of this standard Handbook, com- 
pletely revised to reflect the far-reaching financial 
changes of recent years. For banking and _ business 
students it offers ready, up-to-date and detailed infor- 
mation on financial questions arising in business, pro- 
fessional and personal affairs, 


Flexible binding, 1289 pp., $7.50 






THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 E. 26th St., New York 10 





Dewey Shorthand 
TEACHERS 


have fewer dropouts 
attain objectives more quickly 
graduate more competent stenographers 





That’s why they like to teach 


Wh Wh} stonrnaxo 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks — 


introduce new workbook techniques which 
double the effectiveness of homework 


attain usual Shorthand 2 objectives in one 
year 

Teacher training is free 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 








Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 











You are Invited= 


You may already be familiar with Steno- 
typy—or you may not. In either case, you'll 
be a welcome visitor at our exhibit during 
the Philadelphia E.B.T.A. Convention. 


The steadily increasing growth of this mod- 
ern method of recording speech means not 
only an enlarged demand for competent 
Stenotypists, but opens up opportunities for 
Stenotype instruction and competent Steno- 
type instructors as well. It will be well worth 
your while, therefore, to get the latest facts 
in connection with such opportunities. We 
look forward to meeting school friends, old 
and new—and we hope to have the pleasure 
of personally greeting you. 


The Stenotype Company 


417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
STENOTYPE—the original and proved 
machine and system 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





*ARE YOU ENCOURAGED? 


by Bernard Sless 





Editor's Note: The application of this article to education instead of 


to business is relatively simple. 


Merely change the terminology from 


that of business to that of education in connection with the topic of 
personnel relationships, such as: management to administration; shop 
foreman or supervisor to department head; executive to teacher; em- 


ployees to students, 


Business teachers are of course interested in the discussion of super- 
vision as applied to business, but isn't it necessary to go farther? Is 
the "voice of command" heard too often in the classroom, or from ad- 
ministration? Is there more than one "best possible way"? Are admin- 
istrators and teachers "good listeners"? (Or if we listen, do we do 
anything about the problem?) Are "right" answers too frequently given 
at the "right" time? Is there sufficient “encouragement in supervision"? 





American government officials recently 
spent some time in Japan, assisting the 
Japanese in re-instituting their Labor Ex- 
changes. Difficulties of interpretation 
were numerous in their discussions of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory problems, but 
one striking interpretation holds interest 
for every man in business or government 
who is a supervisor. “In numerous dis- 
cussions with Japanese Officials,” one 
American wrote, “we found that when the 
word ‘supervision’ was mentioned in 
English the interpreter would end up talk- 
ing about ‘encouragement’.” When ques- 
tioned further, the Japanese explained it 
somewhat as follows: “When a superior 
official would visit one of the local labor 
exchanges he would sit down with the 
manager and ‘encourage’ him to do certain 
things if the conversation developed along 
appropriate lines.” This encouragement, 
according to the story, would be given 
while the officials drank tea together. 

How quaint such a custom is, we say 
to ourselves. Another example of Ori- 
en‘al backwardness. The American gov- 
ernment official thought so too, since he 
writes in conclusion, “Needless to say, the 
Japanese Ministry of Welfare officials were 
thoroughly briefed by the committee on 
the meaning and technique of administra- 
tive supervision.” It is no doubt true that 
methods of organization are woefully back- 
ward in the land of our former foe, but 
it would seem that there is a wonderful 
moral in this story for the American busi- 
nessman of today. Think a while about 
the relationshin between supervision and 
encouragement. Recast your formalized 
supervisory procedures to include the idea 
of “encouraging the employee.” A little 
analysis will reveal that for all the back- 
wardness that drinking tea during business 
hours may connote, we have much to learn 
it we could begin to interpret “super- 
vision” to mean “encouragement.” 


Steps in Better Supervision 


Let’s translate this concept into action, 
and see what it would entail in the ordi- 
Mary course of the supervisor’s day. In 
general, the functions of the supervisor 


* Reprinted, by permission, from The Person- 
nel Journal. 
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can be stated as (paraphrasing Beaumont) 
planning and directing the work to obtain 
maximum production or service with a 
minimum of effort and waste. Encom- 
passed in this definition are such matters 
as determining materials, scheduling pro- 
duction, training operators, developing 
methods, making work assignments and 
maintaining morale. This listing is not 
all-inclusive, and would vary considerably 
depending on the level of supervision in- 
volved and the type of work being done. 
But for our purposes it is sufficient. Where 
would encouragement fit into the daily 
picture? “Developing methods” makes a 
good start. This would appear to be 
strictly a logical operation of determining 
the “best possible way.” But so often we 
forget that the “best possible way” must 
be carried out by a human being under 
someone’s supervision, not to mention that 
many times that human being carries in 
his head the “best possible way.” 

An approach can immediately be made 
by the supervisor. Sit down with the 
employee. Maybe you wouldn’t drink tea 
with him, but you could have coffee with 
him during a rest period or at lunch-time. 
(Well, well, maybe the Japanese are right 
atter all!) Now, give your voice a rest. 
You do so much talking, now it’s time for 
listening. Begin the encouragement, re- 
lating it to what the employee has been 
doing every day. How he’s doing it and 
what’s being accomplished by him. Don’t 
forget, let him talk—it’s his turn! People 
are funny that way—given an opportunity 
and some sympathy,they’ll usually say the 
most revealing things if they feel their 
thoughts are falling on fertile ground. 


Supervisory Responsibility 


Marshall Dimock, in his recent excellent 
treatise “The Executive in Action,” put 
this interpretation in writing when he 
states, “The task of the executive ... is 
to give every employee a clear understand- 
ing of what his assignment and opportun- 
ities are, to encourage him to use his full 
capacity in working out the details of his 
job, to let him know that he will be re- 
warded for extra effort and ability, and 
that he will not be reprimanded for an oc- 
casional mistake if he is doing his best 


and showing qualities of initiative.” Super- 
vision in this country has suffered much 
from the military influence—from the be- 
lief that supervision involves “the voice of 
command” and the worship of rank. In 
the Army Officer Candidate Schools that 
candidate was rated highly whose voice 
could carry across a windswept field. Lec- 
tures, of course, stressed the need for 
understanding of the men and proper han- 
dling of the group, but “the voice” got the 
vote in the minds of many old-line of- 
ficers. 
Supervisory Deficiencies 


So in industry and government, we find 
the supervisor who masks his own inef- 
ficiencies and deficiencies by commanding, 
losing his temper, threatening, “pushing 
his weight around.” He’s the one who 
needs his desk out where he can “keep an 
eye on things,” because he knows very 
well that the minute he’s out of sight the 
work slows down. It is an easy out to 
blame labor unrest, employee ingratitude, 
fat pay envelopes and Communists for 
poor production. It is more difficult to 
examine the supervisor’s attitudes and 
methods and see that his human relations 
technique is the root of the trouble. If 
encouragement were made the keynote of 
supervision, from the foreman’s level to the 
president’s level, much of the present-day 
labor difficulty could be made to disap- 
pear like the snows of springtime. 

The first things you'll hear will prob- 
ably be complaints about how he could do 
a better job if the material came more 
quickly to him, or he didn’t have to stop 
so often to get the finished pieces out of 
the way, or if the boss would stop buying 
such poor stuff. These are the impersonal 
factors, the ones you know about because 
you sit in on supervisory conferences and 
know why the situation is the way it is. 
But, hold everything, don’t go on the de- 
fensive right away by explaining that this 
all isn’t your fault! Remember, this is 
supervision by encouragement now, so 
take the next step and let him tell you 
what he thinks should be done to handle 
the situation. You’re not infallible, and 
he might give you just the method you 
need to present at the next supervisory 
staff meeting. 

Need I go on? Experienced leaders and 
executives can spot the points in the above 
example where the usual supervisor will 
revert to “the voice of command.” Where 
he will, consciously or through force of 
habit,” give the “right” answers at the 
“right” time. Too often our supervisory 
force, from top to bottom, has_ been 
schooled in defensive tactics when dealing 
with the supervised. Rarely have they 
been taught the technique of getting the 
other fellow to talk, and guiding his 
thoughts along the channels of construc- 
tive thinking. Supervisors should take to 
heart the formula of the domestic beloved 
by her employers and friends, who said, 
“T always chew my words a bit before I 
let ’em past my teeth.” 

Each of the factors of supervision can 
be analyzed in relation to the word en- 
couragement. The word itself is unim- 
portant—the connotation is all-important. 
So hereafter, when you say “supervisor,” 
think “encourager”; when you say “super- 
vised”, think “encouraged”. You'll be sur- 
prised at the results in better human rela- 
tions. 
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New Books of Unusual Interest 





INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


New Third Edition 


—SPENGLER and KLEIN 


























In Press 
A complete revision, both in content and in place in the past decade in every phase of 
organization, of this highly successful text at business economy—labor, marketing, transpor. 
the collegiate level. The new edition incorpo- tation, prices, financing, and taxation. 


rates the important changes which have taken 


3 A WORKBOOK COURSE IN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


—MONRO 
175 pages, 8/2 x 11. $1.40 


The purpose of this Workbook is to present the wish a review of the fundamentals of English. A 


wl 









essentials of English — grammar, capitalization, Teacher's Manual and Key is available. The 
punctuation, correct usage of words through a Key section, which runs to 106 pages, gives 
study of the dictionary—in a practical form facsimile answers to all exercises in the Work 
with material suited to business students who book. 


























Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 5 Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 





* 









4 These Prentice-Hall 
a ‘ Texts Are Streamlined 
c } . Too! 


Je ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW—Third Edition 
; by Getz, Kanzer & Gerstenberg 


Students are enthusiastic about the streamlined, crystal-clear presentation of a subject which is ordinarily 
difficult to absorb. This text arouses keen interest because it approaches business law in the light of the 
student’s previous real-life experience and learning. 

Cartoons and photographs clearly depict down-to-earth situations involving legal principles. There are 
helpful summaries and problem material at the end of each section. Additional features are—the enlarged 
vocabulary, index and appended tables. The accurate interpretation of new statutes related to important 
phases of consumer law is especially helpful to student and teacher alike. 


% STORE SALESMANSHIP — Third Edition 
by Brisco, Griffith & Robinson 
This text continues as the leader in its field because it puts the student behind the counter. The 
coverage of the subject is both authoritative and practical, since it incorporates the recommendations of 


veteran teachers and successful retailers. 
The third edition is strictly up-to-the-minute in every particular. 





Write for your examination copies today. 


| - PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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EASTERN BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


TIME: March 24, 25, 26, and 27 
PLACE: Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 


THEME: Better Education for Business 


Wednesday, March 24 
2:00 P.M. 
Meeting of the Executive Board 


Thursday, March 25 
9:30 A.M. 


Registration 
Sale of Tickets 
10:00 A.M. 
Private School Meeting 
Under the direction of Clark F. Murdough, Presi- 
dent, Edgewood School, Providence, 
15 


Private Schools Fellowship Luncheon 


Under the direction of E. S. Donoho, President, 
Strayer College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Speaker: Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, 
ment of Business Education, 
Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Subject: ‘‘Responsibilities of Private 


Schools.” 
2:30 FM 


Opening Meeting—General Session 


Greetings: Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Hon. Bernard Samuel, 

Response: Mrs. 


Depart- 
University of 


Business 


Superin- 
Pennsylvania; 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 
Catharine B. Dwyer, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Eastern Business Teachers Association. 
Address: “The Business Teacher’s Horizon,” W. 
H. Evans, Secretary, National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 
President’s Address: Walter E. Leidner, Presi- 
dent, Eastern Business Teachers Association. 


6:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet 





Toastmaster: Walter E. Leidner. 
Address: Charles W. Summers, Humorist. 
10:00 to 1:00 
Dancing 


Friday, March 26 
10 :00—11 :30 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Shorthand 


Frances Doub North, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Under the direction of Mrs. 
Western High School, 


=) “Better Teaching of Beginning Short- 
nan 
Chairman: Lillian G. Moore, President, Maryland 


State Teachers Association, Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase High School, Bethesda, Maryland. j 

Assistant Chairman: S. Gordon Rudy, Executive 
eeoretary, Board of Education, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Talks and Demonstrations by: 
State Teachers College, 
sin; Charles R. Roberts, 
Abington, Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Melson, 
Whitewater, Wiscon- 
Senior High School, 


Secretarial and Clerical Practice 
Under the direction of Dr. Helen Reynolds, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
Chairman: Leanore Coard, Patterson Park High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
“Present Needs in Secretarial and Clerical Prac- 
tice,” Mrs. Irene Place, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
“Handling Incoming Mail,” 
Mount Kisco High School, 
fork. 


Eleanor Tubbs, 
Mount Kisco, New 


Basic Business Education 
Under the direction of Dr. James R. 
Hunter College, New York City. 
Chairman: John G. Kirk, Director of Distributive 
Education, City Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Assistant Chairman: Mrs. Edward C. Chickering, 
Jamaica High School, New York City. 
Address: Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Address: Louis A. Rice, Principal, Packard 
School, New York City. 


Meehan, 


FEBRUARY, 


1948 


Theme: 


Distributive Education 
Under the direction of Mrs. Catharine B. Dwyer, 
Supervisor of Business Subjects, Vocational 
High School Division, New York City Schools. 
“Better Distributive Education for Busi- 
ness.”” 
Chairman: 
Education, 


Samuel W. 
Commonwealth — of 
Harrisburg. 


Assistant Chairman: Robert W. Stimmel, Coordi- 
nator of Distributive Education, High Schools, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Panel: Agnes Livingstone Jones, Personnel Direc- 
tor, The Blum Store, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia; Forest Lawton, Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, City Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; 


Caplan, Chief, Distributive 
Pennsylvania, 


Aaron Hoffman, Coordinator, Distributive 
Education, South Philadelphia Girls High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Cornelius 
E. Welsh, Head, Retail Division, Williamsport 


Technical Institute, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

This panel will be followed by a Merchandise In- 
formation Demonstration. Live models will 
demonstrate the merchandise. The demonstra- 
tion will be presented by George Schwartz, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, through the 
courtesy of that organization. The arrange- 
ments were made by the Pennsylvania Chain 
Store Council. 4 


Department Heads 


Under the direction of George E. Mumford, Head 
of Commercial Department, Kensington High 
School, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Theme: 
Chairman: 
Assistant 


Panel: 


Chairman: 


Assistant Chairman: 


Under the direction of Mrs. 


Theme: 
Chairman: Dr. 


E.B.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


3 :15—4:45 
Bookkeeping and Related Subjects 


Under the direction of George E. Mumford, Head 


of Commercial Department, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Better Instructional Practices in Book- 
keeping and Related Subjects.” 

William L. Einolf, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Chairman: W. R. Prosser, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 
James 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Gibson Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Philip Devins, Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; W. R. Thorne, Pierce 
School of Business Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Walter Camenisch, Chair- 
man of Education Committee, National Office 
Management Association, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Elmer O. Hoffman, Norristown High 
School, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 


Twoig, William Penn High School, 
Clarence A. Wesp, 


Typewriting 


Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Theme: ‘‘Better Attainments in Production 
Typing.” 


Director, Com- 
University, 


Dr. William Polishook, 

mercial Teacher Training, Temple 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Ruth C. Hare, 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Teacher-Demonstrator: Frank 
Training College, Pittsburgh, 


Western High 


Liguori, Business 
Pennsylvania 


General Business Education 
Catharine B. Dwyer, 
Supervisor of Business Subjects, Vocational 
High School Division, New York City Schools. 
“What Is Basic Business Education ?”’ 
McKee Fisk, Fresno State Col- 


lege, Fresno, California. 





Seated, left to right: Bernard A. Shilt, secretary; Walter E. Leidner, president; Mrs. Catherine 
B. Dwyer, vice-president; Rufus Stickney, treasurer. Standing, left to right: Bruce F. Jeffery, 
Helen Reynolds, Clark F, Murdough, Mrs. Frances Doub North and James R. Meehan. 


“The Role of the Department Head in 


” 


Theme: 
Building Better Business Education. 

Chairman: Dr. William M. Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Assistant Chairman: A. Brucher, Jr., High School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Panel: Margaret Evans, Gerrnantown High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylv: ania; Thomas Milne, 
Upper Darby Senior High School, Upper 
Darby, ‘Pennsylvania; Thomas _ T. Ridington, 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. James G. Brigham, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; J. R. 
Von Drach, High School, Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles S. Mulhatten, McCaskey High 
School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Private School Teachers 
Under the direction of Clark F. Murdough, Presi- 


dent, Edgewood School, Providence, Rhode 
Island. . 
Theme: “Demonstration — Transcription Tech- 


niques.” 


Chairman: Helen Moylan, Head, Secretarial Sci- 


ence Department, Edgewood School, Providence, 


Rhode _ Island. 


Teacher-Demonstrator: Wallace B. Bowman. 


Department of 
Washing- 


Panel: Dr. Estelle Phillips, Head, 
Business Education, Divisions 1-9, 
ton, D. C.; Stanton Ralston, Principal, Central 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; Dr. Arthur 
W. Ferguson, Superintendent of Schools, York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Private School Managers 
of Clark F. Murdough, 

Edgewood School, Providence, # 

Albert Fisher, Dean of Men’s Divi- 

School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Under the direction 
President, 
Chairman: 
sion, Fisher 


Business Machines 
Under the direction of Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University, New York City. 
Chairman: Frank Christ, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philade Iphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Better Business Machines Instruction,” Vern 
Frisch, Albert Leonard High School, New 
Rochelle, New York. 


“Teaching Dictating Machine Operation,’ Clarice 
Frissell, Hartford High School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Teaching Calculating Machine Operation,” Nor- 
man Weiss, Central Commercial High School, 
New York City. 


7 :30—8 :30 P.M. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Bookkeeping, Distributive Education, 
and Social Business 
Under the direction of Dr. James R. Meehan, 

Hunter College, New York City. 
Theme: “Better Education for a Through 
the Effective Use of Audio-Visual Aids.” 
Chairman: Lloyd H. Jacobs, State Supervisor of 
Distributive | Education, State Department of 
Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Assistant Chairman: Dorothy M. Baldwin, Over- 
brook High School, Phila idelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Bookkeeping 
Demonstration, “‘Teaching Bookkeeping by the 
Use of the Opaque Projector,’’ Paul Brenna, 
Belleville High School, Belleville, New Jersey. 
Distributive Education 
Demonstration of Montgomery Ward’s latest film 
strips used in training employees, Dr. Kenneth 
B. Haas, Training Director, Montgomery Ward 

Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Social Business 


Demonstr ation of films, ‘‘What Is Money?’’ and 
“Sharing Economic Risks,” Dr. Paul A. Sals- 
giver, Director, School of Business, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Secretarial Practice 

Under direction of Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Chairman: Spencer B. Ames, President, New 
Jersey Business Education Association, Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Assistant Chairman: Horace Sheppard, Chairman 
of the Department of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Films to be shown will be announced later. 


Saturday, March 27 


9:30 A.M. 
General Meeting 

Chairman: Walter E. Leidner. 

Address: “‘The Executive Views Business Edu- 
cation,’ James V. Toner, President, The Bos- 
ton Edison Company. 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers and Members of the Execu- 
tive Board. : 

Drawing of Prizes—under the direction of Mrs. 
Catharine B. Dwyer. 


12:30 P.M. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:00 P.M. 
Board Meeting for new Officers and 
3oard Members 


Other Meetings During EBTA Convention 


As has been the custom for many 
years, various groups have scheduled 
juncheon and dinner meetings at the 
time of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association convention at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, March 
24, 25, 20 and 27. Among the meetings 
arranged thus far are: 

Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity, will hold a luncheon on Friday, 
March 26, at 12:30 p.m. at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel. Present and 
former students are cordially invited. 
Reservations are to be left at the hotel 
for Hamden L. Forkner. 

A Private Schools Fellowship Lunch- 
eon is scheduled for Thursday, March 
25 at 12:15 p.m. 

Members of Rider College Alumni 
Association are holding a luncheon at 
12:15 p.m. on Friday March 26. 

The time of the Delta Pi Epsilon din- 
ner is set for Friday, March 26, at 6:15 
p.m., at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
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NABTTI Meeting 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the convention of 
the National Association of Teacher- 
Training Institutions, to be held at the 
Hotel Claridge in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on Friday and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 20 and 21. ’ 

Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, president of 
the association, has announced that Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be the lunch- 
eon speaker on Friday, February 20th. 
Dr. Carl Franzen, executive secretary of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, originally 
listed on the program as the luncheon 
speaker, must leave for Germany before 
the date of the meeting 


Laurence King Heads New 
England High School Teachers 


The recently elected officers of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association are: President, 
Laurence King, Windham High School, 
Willimantic, Connecticut; first vice-pres- 
ident, John H. Wall, Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts; sec- 
ond vice-president, Arthur C. Long, 
Girls High School, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; secretary, Agnes C. Phillips, 
Framingham High School, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts; treasurer, W. Ray 
Burke, Arlington High School, Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts; assistant treasurer, 
Martha Murdock, Milton High School, 
Milton, Massachusetts. 

The new members of the Executive 
Board are: Jane Berriman, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; 
Arthur L. Ross, Framingham High 
School, Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Donald B. Mitchell, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 


Inland Empire Group to Meet 


Chairman Frank M. Kellogg has an- 
nounced that the 1948 meeting of the 
Business Teacher’s Unit of the Inland 
Empire Education Association will be 
held April 8 at the Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington. 

Dr. Peter Agnew, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City 
will speak on “Modern Trends in Busi- 
ness Machinery in Secondary Educa- 
tion,’ and Miss Louise Scott, Director 
of the Thomas Natural Shorthand Di- 
vision, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
City will discuss “Some of the Chang- 
ing Trends in Business Education.” 
Clinics will be held in typing, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping under the di- 
rection of three teachers on each panel. 


Junior College Meeting 


The theme of the 1948 convention of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, to be held in the Hotel Preside ::t, 
Kansas City, Missouri, February 24-27 
will be ‘Education for Survival.” Ralph 
Bradford, executive vice-president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
will deliver the keynote address at the 
first general session on Wednesday. 

It has been announced that all reser- 
vations will be made through the Kan- 
sas City Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau, 1028 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Tri-State Convention Dates Changed 


The dates for the spring meeting of 
the Tri-State Business Education As. 
sociation which were announced as April 
16 and 17 in the November issue of the 
Journal have been changed _ to Err ing: 
and 10. The first evening Dr. Elvin S, 
Eyster, Indiana University, Blooming. 
ton, Indiana, will address the group on 
the subject, “Business Teachers at 
Their Best.” Following the address a 
cabaret party is planned. On Saturday 
morning there will be a panel discus- 
sion. Members of the panel will be per- 
sonnel directors of the Hoover Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, and the Firestone 
and Goodyear Companies of Akron. 

The complete program for the meet- 
ing to be held in Akron, Ohio will be 
outlined in the next issue of this maga- 
zine. 
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Mid-Western Business Schools Convention 


E. O. Fenton, program chairman, has 
announced an interesting program for 
the convention of the Mid-Western 
Business Schools Association, to be held 
at the Continental Hotel, Kansas City, 
Missouri, March 25, 26 and 27 

The theme of the program is based on 
advertising, selling and promotion of the 
private business school. Robert Faber 
of Coronet Films will show school men 
the advantages of visual education as an 
aid to the teacher. There will be many 
speakers of national reputation, includ- 
ing Everett Pope, whose subject is 
“Make Hay While the Moon Shines”; 
Ralph Carney, vice-president of the 
Coleman Lamp Company; and_ John 
Furbay, Educational Director of TWA. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, L. E. Huseby, Business In- 
stitute of Milwaukee; vice-president, H. 
Everett Pope, Oklahoma School of 
Business; vice-president, E. O. Fenton, 
American Institute of Business; secre- 
tary, Adela Hale, Adela Hale School; 
treasurer, Ralph Moore, Chillicothe Busi- 
ness College. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Elects 


At the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Delta Pi Epsilon, held January 30 
and 31 on the campus of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, each of 
the fifteen chapters was represented by 
a delegate. Mrs. Howard Balsley, Dr. 
H. G. Enterline and Dr. Elvin S. Eyster 
headed the host and hospitality com- 
mittees. 

The new officers elected for the com- 
ing two year period are: National pres- 
ident, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity; national vice-president, Elsie G. 
Garlow, State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania; national secretary, 
Mary L. Sufana, Washington High 
School, East Chicago, Indiana; national 
treasurer, Robert Lowry, Oklahoma A 
and M College, Stillwater; national his- 
torian, Dr. William Masson, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


e 
Meeting of Mathematics Teachers 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics will 
be held April 2 and 3 at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Business teachers who are interested 
in obtaining information about the pro- 
gram should. write to Dr. Kenneth E. 
Brown, Wagner College, Staten Island 
1, New York. 
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Nelson and White Join Greqg Staff 


Henry E. Nelson, a business teacher in 
North Dakota for many years, and Wil- 
.. White, former business teacher 
at the Franklin (Pennsylvania) High 
School, have been made field representa- 
tives of The Gregg Publishing Company. 

Mr. Nelson takes the place of Robert 
Pax who resigned to accept a_ position 
as registrar of the Ventura Junior Col- 
lege. He will be field representative for 
Southern California and Arizona. He 
resigned his position at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, to accept the 
Gregg appointment. 

Mr. White has been doing graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh. He 
will represent The Gregg Publishing 
Company in Western Pennsylvania. 


e 
Leith Succeeds Price 


The University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
natii Ohio, announces that Harold R. 
Leith has been named head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, succeeding 
Dr. Ray G. Price, now director of busi- 
ness education at the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. Mr. Leith is a grad- 
uate of Indiana State Teachers College 
and obtained his Master’s degree at the 
University of Cincinnati. He is a former 
teacher at Horace Mann School, Gary 
Indiana. si 

oo 


Winning Study in DPE Contest 


Arnold Schneider won first place in the 
Seventh Annual Open Contest for Re- 
search Studies of Merit in the Field of 
Business Education. The contest is con- 
ducted each year by Delta Pi Epsilon, 
National Graduate Fraternity in Business 
Education. Dr. _Schneider’s research 
study covered “A Statistical Study of the 
Learning Ability of Men as it Relates to 
Age, Education and Intelligence with Par- 
ticular Reference to Bookkeeping and 
Clerical Procedures.” He is chairman of 
the Department of Business Education at 
Western Michigan College of Education 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The announcement of the winning study 
was made by Dr. H. G. Enterline, chair- 
man of the Research Award Committee, 
at the Delta Pi Epsilon annual banquet. 


To be eligible for consideration in this 
contest it was required that research 
studies should be of significance to a 
large number of business teachers and 
should not have been the basis for articles 
written by the contestants which appeared 
in journals with national distribution. 
Competition was not limited to members 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The judges who evaluated the studies 
are: Professor C. K. Reiff, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater; Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; and Dr. Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Simmons College, Boston. 

This year’s winning study will be pub- 
lished by Oklahoma A. and M. College 
and will be distributed free of charge to 
members of Delta Pi Epsilon. Last year’s 
winning study “The Effectiveness of 
Teaching Business Arithmetic as a Sepa- 
rate Subject and as an Integrated Part 
of Junior Business Training,” by Dr. 
William M. Polishook, is now being dis- 
tributed and non-members may purchase 
the bulletin from the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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Certificates of Proficiency in 
Stencil Duplication Available 


Certificates of Proficiency are now 
available for commercial students com- 
pleting the course in stencil duplication 
covered in Fundamentals of Mimeograph 
Stencil Duplication. This new textbook 
was edited by Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University, and Russell N. Cansler, 
of Northwestern University, and published 
by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, makers 
of the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 

The certificates will be given to stu- 
dents who have completed the work ac- 
cording to standards of stencil duplication 
suggested by A. B. Dick Company rep- 
resentatives and established by commercial 
teachers conducting courses in Mimeo- 
graph duplication. Commercial students 
earning a Certificate will be provided with 
tangible evidence of additional qualifica- 
tion for presentation to prospective em- 
ployers when seeking a new job. 

Further information about the plan may 
be obtained from the School Department, 
A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


New Magazine for College Teachers 


The South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany is now publishing a magazine for 
teachers of business and economic sub- 
jects in colleges and universities. The 
magazine, Collegiate News and Views 1s 
distributed quarterly and the first issue 
appeared in October. Charles D. Sisley 
is the editor. Copies may be obtained 
free of charge by college instructors who 
send their names to the publisher, 201 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Dr. Forkner Returns from Europe 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, returned on 
January 22 from a five-month trip to ten 
western European countries. While in 
Europe Dr. Forkner met with business 
educators as well as business and indus- 
trial men in all of the countries which he 
visited. At Oslo, Norway, he delivered 
a lecture before the Norway-American 
Businessmen’s Association on “The Rela- 
tions of Business to Education in Amer- 
ica.” He also addressed university groups 
in Switzerland and England. 

During the spring and summer sessions 
Dr. Forkner will give a series of talks at 
Columbia University on various phases 
of economic, social, educational, and 
political life in Europe. He reports that 
education is really “on the march” in 
most of the European countries which he 
visited. 
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NABTTI To List Research Studies 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will pub- 
lish in an early issue of the Bulletin of 
that organization a list of all pieces of 
research in business education com- 
pleted or in process during the current 
year. Those in charge of such research 
and those doing independent research 
are requested to send the name of the 
person doing the research, the title of 
his study, the degree and name of the 
school, if any, and the date completed or 
a statement that it is in process to Miss 
Lelah Brownfield, Alabama _ College, 
Montevallo, Alabama, before April 1, 
1948. 








Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
June 28 to August 6, 1948 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice, Also skill de 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting, 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada, 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, MA. 


37 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 





ACHIEVEMENT and MEMBERSHIP 






90* IN STOCK READY 


FOR DELIVERY 
gy 28° 





Typing pins 30 to 90 words, short- 
hand -pins 60 to 150 words, com- 
mercial club, three editor and staff 
pins with 13 titles, basketball, drama, 
football, track, student council, li- 
brary, art, language, year guards 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Commercial Award Pin Company 
608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, lil. 





COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
WANTED 


If you are interested in a teaching posi- 
tion in the private business school field, you 
are invited to register with the Placement 
Department of The National Council of 
Business Schools. We serve only the better 
private business schools. There is no charge 
for this service. Send your request for a 
set of Application Forms to Placement De- 
partment 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
839 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Plan now for an enjoyable summer vacation made 
especially worth-while by attendance at one of the 
Thomas Shorthand Summer Courses. They will be 
held at prominent universities in convenient loca- 
tions which will be announced later. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Le 


TWO NEW TEXTS 


Added to the THOMAS 
SHORTHAND SERIES 


1. TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 
By Fox and Thomas 
In line with today’s emphasis on 
transcription training, this new text 
presents to Thomas students the best 
in transcription technique. It also 
provides a thorough review of Eng- 
lish, spelling and punctuation. 
The materials used give the students 
a broad practical background in busi- 
ness through the variety of problems 
presented. 
2. BUSINESS DICTATION— 
Second Edition 
By Charles A, Thomas 
This new, up-to-the-minute, speed- 
building text embodies the © sug- 
gestions of scores of teachers. Actual 
business letters are taken right from 
the files of modern offices. 


Write Now for Your Free 


Examination Copy of 
Each Text 


See for yourself why Thomas Natural Shorthand 
is in every way superior to older methods. No cost, 
no obligation. Write for the Free Teacher-Train- 
ing Course, consisting of four little booklets. 


New York 11, N. Y. 























Correlation—the keynote to perfect transcription 


ane f = | 


PD Abilien well 
Shanscription 


FORKNER * OSBORNE 


and O’BRIEN 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


Correlation—the distinguishing feature of this highly 
functional text. Not only do students learn to take 
dictation, but they also develop skill in transcribing, 
with correct spelling, syllabication, punctuation, and | 
proper English usage. Students become acquainted with 
a practical, high-frequency business vocabulary. Cor- 
rect English usage and punctuation are stressed through- 
out this text so that students will develop skill, speed, 
and accuracy at the same time. Realistic letter writing, 
practice in phrasing, and many other notable features 
make this text a valuable, prac- 
tical reference and style manual. 
In both Gregg and Pitman edi- 
tions, each 555 pages. With Teach- 
er’s Manual and Record Sheet. 





SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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EFFECTIVE PERSONALITY BUILDING, by 
Gwenyth R. Vaughn and Charles B. 
Roth, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 290 pp. $2.50, 


Improvement and rebuilding of person- 
ality is the objective of this book. What 
personality really is receives special atten- 
tion first in the organization of the mate- 
rial and this is followed by building per- 
sonality from without (dress, grooming, 
and manners) and building it from within 
(improvement of the mental side, learning 
to live with oneself and others). 

Throughout the book, the well-adjusted, 
well-balanced personality is represented as 
one which reacts appropriately to each sit- 
uation. The student is left with the 
realization that personality development is 
a lifelong project dependent upon a culti- 
vation of desire to improve through op- 
portunities as they arise, and a determina- 
tion to resist destructive forces constantly 
at work. 

e 
NEGRO BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDU- 

CATION, by Joseph A. Pierce, New 

ef Harper and Brothers, 327 pp. 


An analysis of a recent survey conducted 
under the joint auspices of Atlanta Uni- 
versity and the National Urban League 
(February 1944-February 1946). While 
limited in geographical coverage, these 
basic data are symptomatic of the Nation 


and the times and, thus, possess national 
significance. 
Actually, there exists no such complete 


detachment or insulation of economic 
function as the title, Negro Business and 
Business Education, would suggest, yet, 
as a pragmatic device, the title fits rather 
well because of certain constrictions that 
are extended into daily business oppor- 
tunities and business interchange in defer- 
ence to traditional mores and social val- 
The background and rationale of this 
concept are traced in Part I on “The 
Evolution of Negro Business,” and the 
manner in which this concept is function- 
ing in practice, as a circumscribing force 
in American life, is elaborated in Part II 
“The Enterprises.” 

"Scientific contributions to business prog- 
ress through basic research can yield rele- 
vant data on strengths and pitfalls not 
plainly revealed to common observation. 
Doctor Pierce’s book serves such an end 
for a segment of the economy that is more 
often ignored than included in business 
and business education plans and actions. 
Historically, the resultant of traditional 
attitudes, lack of accurate knowledge and 
understanding among current business and 
usiness education leadership serves to ex- 
tend the stalemate. A volume of facts 
and figures on this front should assist 
those who wish to become informed and 
do something about it. 

The study had to be limited to twelve 
Cities where the participating Negro 
colleges are located, ie. mainly in 
the southeastern section of the United 
tates. In spite of this limitation, the vol- 
ume is replete with pertinent statistics 
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and straight-forward descriptions and an- 
alyses that make up through discernment 
a significant sampling of causal factors, 
relationships, and results which carry na- 
tional import. This volume provides a 
revealing index to the myriad _inter- 
relationships and complicated patterns 
through which business operates within 
circumscribed limits of socio - economic 
distortions imposed by the American 
color-caste system. ‘The facts must be 
known throughout America, for what is 
happening within her structure is of the 
utmost importance to the future of the 
American way of life. Indeed, we should 
have similar studies of other areas where 
concentrations of racial minorities reside 
but are not covered in this volume. 

The study offers impressive indications 
of how individuals, conditioned’ by marked 
inequalities of training and opportunity 
in business, think and feel as well as what 
and how they do as measured in school- 
ing, and type, volume and return of busi- 
ness in dollars and cents. Whatever 
weaknesses appear are not offered as in- 
dictments but rather as guideposts for 
broad and sound community planning and 
action, for, despite all the arbitrary re- 
strictions, no man lives entirely apart and 
no American city is isolated from the 
Nation. 

As pointed out by Doctor Pierce, the 
basic problems and needs are in general 
(a) the problems and needs of small 
business, (b) improving the efficacy of 
business education, and specifically (c) re- 
moval of the added color-caste handicaps 
facing Negroes in business careers, (d) 
attaining the goal of unrestricted partici- 
pation and integration of so-called Negro 
business into the general American econ- 
omy. One can agree with the conclusion 
that a positive philosophy and joint con- 
sideration are required. Delusive concepts 
that would divide and segregate business 
as well as community life along racial 
lines must be erased through rethinking 
and soul searching. Business when 
soundly conceived and dynamically oper- 
ated is among the most powerful inte- 
grating forces in our democratic way of 
life, and education for participation in 
business must stem both from and toward 
discharge of that basic responsibility. 

—Irene C. Hypps and B. T. McGraw 

e 
ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY, by Al- 
vin Brown, New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 370 pp. $4.00. 

This college level book on organization 
is quite different from the formal business 
organization type of text. It is a genuine 
book of principles of organization applied 
to industry. It deals with the principles 
of responsibility and the delegation there- 
of; obligations; authority; continuity of 
responsibility; multiplication of effort; 
phases of administration; multiple organi- 
zation, and a final basic chapter on pro- 
gressive organization. The author feels 
that the case method cannot rise above its 
own level. If greater effectiveness is the 
object, the study must be grounded in 
principles. 


IN SHORTHAND 


INTEGRATED DRILLS 
AND TYPING, by Elmer C. Wilbur, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
123 pp. Art paper cover. 92c. 


A new method of integrating the learn- 
ing of shorthand theory and typewriting 


practice is offered in this text. The drills 
presented review the principles of short- 
hand in a simple, direct, and comprehen- 
sive manner, and aid in reducing the 
learning time of transcription. 

Org: anized into 36 units, corresponding 
to the presentation of the Gregg Short- 
hand Manual, the drills are presented i 
ordinary type and in shorthand. In ac- 
cordance with the plan as outlined in the 
text, the student types the drills twice, 
writes them in shorthand twice, and tran- 
scribes them once from shorthand. 

The drills, for the most part, consist of 
many of the words included in the manual 
presentation, and the use of this text in 
a typewriting class or transcription class 
made up of stenographic students should 
be very beneficial. Typewriting drill, 
using this text, becomes especially sig- 
nificant, and not merely routine procedure. 

e 


ONE-HAND TOUCH TYPEWRITING (in 
two volumes, "For the Left Hand" 
and "For the Right Hand"), by George 
L. Hossfield, 1310 Hudson Road, West 
Englewood, New Jersey, 11 pp. (mime- 
ographed) $1.00 each, $1.75 a set. 
The handicapped person who desires to 

type will find adequate instructions to start 

in either of these two volumes, depending 
upon the manner in which he is handi- 
capped. 

Hossfield, ten times winner of the 
world’s professional typewriting champion- 
ship, has rendered a service by preparing 
this material for distribution. He advises 
that these are not complete texts as they 
cover basic theory only. Nevertheless, the 
problem has been approached scientifically. 

For example, Hossfield recommends that 
the right-hand home key position differs 
from the left- hand. The reason for this 
is easily recognized when the number of 
frequently used keys on the left side of 
the keyboard are counted. 

For handicapped individuals of all ages 
these texts should prove extremely bene- 
ficial. They should serve equally ‘well in 
the classroom under the direction of a 
teacher, or in the home for individual 
study. 

Py 

BANK FRAUDS — THEIR PREVENTION 
AND DETECTION, by Lester A. Pratt, 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
248 pp. $4.00. 

The principal purpose of this book is 
to assist in controlling opportunities to 
steal from banks and to present methods 
for detecting embezzlements in their early 
stages so that losses may be minimized. 
While the book has been written pri- 
marily for those concerned with the de- 
tection and prevention of frauds, it will 
also interest commercial teachers, especi- 
ally those on the colege level. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 14 


How Can Business Teachers Develop More 
Adequate Facilities in Cooperative Education? 





In the January issue five brief answers 
to questions concerned with cooperative 
education were presented in “Back of the 
Book.” These comments were based on 
discussions sponsored by the Vocational 
Division of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department at Lake Placid, New 
York, in the fall of 1947. In this issue 
additional questions are presented and 
brief answers as worked out at Lake 
Placid are given. Vern A. Frisch of New 
Rochelle was chairman of the Cooperative 
Business Education Workshop which 
formulated the answers. 


Suggest a plan that will provide new 
practical business experience or refresher 
business experience for experienced busi- 
ness teachers. 

_It is recommended that, if possible, pro- 
vision be made in the teaching schedule 
of all vocational business teachers to visit 
and observe business workers in the stores 
and offices of the local area. 

Where schedules will not permit this to 
be done on school time, recognition should 
be given to all practical experiences of a 
refresher or improvement nature when de- 
termining merit under the new salary 
schedules. 


The success of a program of cooperative 
education usually depends on the abilities 
of the coordinator. If a school system 
cannot employ separate coordinators for 
store occupations and office occupations, 
how best can the duties of the coordinator 
be cared for and administered? 

It is recommended that separate coordi- 
nators be utilized in the larger school sys- 
tems. In the smaller schools, one coordi- 
nator should attempt to coordinate both 
the office skills and the distributive edu- 
cation programs. 

A coordinator who has not had business 
training in both areas should take the 
initiative in securing the cooperation of 
vocational business teachers in the other 
area to the end that the cooperative work 
can be carried out with a maximum of 
effectiveness. 


_ Much of the success of the instruction 
in the business department is dependent 
upon the quality and suitability of class- 
room equpment. What steps can be taken 
to amprove business education equipment 
in both the office and store phases of the 
program? 

It is recognized that many stores and 
business offices do not have the very latest 
and most modern equipment; however, the 
school’s problem is to give the most ef- 
fective training possible in the limited 
amount of time available. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that the school secure 
the latest and best equipment possible for 
training purposes. 

The working (advisory) committees 
should sponsor local demonstrations of 
new equipment, and arrange for a local 
business equipment show which will be 
open to the entire community. This will 
point up the need and desirability of hav- 
ing modern and up-to-date equipment for 
school training purposes. 


The excellent results obtained by teach- 
ers in the business department of the school 
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are seldom given adequate publicity. Sug- 
gest ways and means of publicizing the 
business education program and results. 
It is recommended that a well-organized 
publicity program be developed by the en- 
tire business education staff using all media 
available to the school-local and school 
press, radio, assembly programs, demon- 
strations before community organizations 
and the like. The publicity should be sub- 
ject to the over-all publicity policy of the 
school and should be sanctioned by the 
administration before release. 


Strong programs of vocational education 
are usually based on the results of care- 
fully conducted surveys of local employ- 
ment conditions and requirements. What 
are some of the preferred methods of con- 
ducting a local survey of vocational busi- 
ness occupations and employment stand- 
ards? 

It is recommended that coordinators or 
business teachers be used in making sur- 
veys, and if possible, provision should be 
made so that the surveys can be made on 
school time. 

Under certain conditions older pupils 
can be used in helping with surveys. Care 
should be exercised to insure that these 
pupils have been properly trained to assist 
in the surveys and that they are carefully 
supervised so that the school may not be 
subject to any criticism. 

Preferred methods of making the local 
surveys should be developed by the local 
planning commission and the working (ad- 
visory) committees acting jointly. 


The importance of effective guidance 
and placement is well understood by ex- 
perienced teachers of business subjects. 
Frequently, however, guidance counselors 
do not understand the requirements for 
success in the school’s business department 


and post-high-school employment. What 
types of information should be supplied 
counselors for the purpose of acquainting 
them with the requirements for pupil suc- 
cess while in the business department and 
after leaving school? 

It is recommended that the school or- 
ganize a guidance council. This should 
consist of all guidance counselors and 
teachers representing the various training 
programs offered in the school. 

This council should act as a working 
committee to gather reliable data con- 
cerning job opportunities, job require- 
ments, and employment trends in the local 
area, 

As a result of working with the guid- 
ance counselors it will be possible for all 
vocational teachers to present information 
which will enable the guidance counselors 
to function more effectively. 


What plans can be made for using vo- 
cational competency tests supplementing 
the Regents and school examinations as 
indicators of vocational competency? 

Regents examinations in business sub- 
jects are designed to test minimum essen- 
tials and do not represent tests for meas- 
uring vocational competencies. 

It is recommended that business teach- 
ers experiment with published tests that 
are now available to determine whether 


uiese tests measure competencies required | 
for employment in the local area. If it jg” 
discovered that these tests do not measure 
competencies needed for local employment, : 
it is suggested that business teachers de 
velop their own tests and validat 
with respect to local employmen: 
tions. 

It is further recommended 
schools plan to supplement the 
Regents examinations with tests of yocas 
tional competencies which have been vali. 
dated in respect to employment conditions | 
in the local area. 


The Bureau of Business Education i 
the State Education Department desires to 
improve its supervisory services to schools, 
chairmen of business departments, and 
classroom teachers. Instructional bulletins 
and materials of various types have been 
prepared for the purpose of aiding gem 
erally in the improvement of business ite 
struction. What other means can the Bue 
reau use to satisfy its immediate ob 
jective—the improvement of instruction th 
business education classes? 

The Bureau of Business Education de 
sires to render services which will meet 
the immediate and long-range needs of 
local educators—administrators, supervi- 
sors and business teachers. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, that local educators indi- 
cate the nature and types of supervisory 
services which will be most helpful in 
improving local educational programs. 

It is recommended that the local plan- 
ning commission and the working (advis- 
ory) committees submit in writing a state 
ment to the Bureau of Business Educa 
tion early in the school year indicating] 
the nature and scope of supervisory serv- j 
ices desired. 


Generally speaking, business education’ 
discussions, workshops, and conventions 
deal with the large secondary school. What 
about the small high school where two or 
three and sometimes only one teacher haw 
dles the whole business education pro 
gram? What should be done to help these 
small schools meet the needs of a practical 
business education? } 

The Bureau of Business Education 
should continue to offer and expand its 
services to the small schools. In addition 
it is recommended that all business teach-| 
ers in the state form small voluntary con- 
ference groups which can meet periodically 
throughout the year, preferably on sch 
time, to study informally in workshops, 
or as working committees, the business 
education problems which are of mutual 
concern in the area. 

It is recommended that this form of 
information in-service training be recog- 
nized in determining merit for the new 
salary schedule. 


There is a great variation of standards 
for employment in all communities. , 
business student may be a failure on a job 
which requires a highly developed skill but 
he may be a success on a similar job which 
requires less skill. Because students do 
not meet school standards, they are forced 
to drop and change courses. How cam 
standards in business courses be gear 
to the employment needs and requirements 
of business in the community? ; 

It is recommended that jobs and job 
standards be graded in terms of employ- 
ment conditions in each local area. Since 
job standards are affected by general eco 
nomic conditions, it is suggested that school 
standards be made flexible to coincide with 
job requirements under the prevailing ec0 
nomic conditions. 
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